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Color Night Ceremony 


EXECUTIVE 


Executive, Literary, Gateway 
Yearbook, Athletic Honors 
To Be Presented Next Friday 


First Occasion That Event Has Been Held—Banquet and Dance 
; At Corona 


_ STUDENT BODY CAN ATTEND 


Committee Under Cec Robson in Charge of Arrangements 


“Color Night”—the very term previews the brilliancy and 
the colorfulness of the occasion, when the Students’ Union of 
the University will present its diverse awards to those deserv- 
ing U. of A’ers who have met the high standards necessary in 

the numerous fields to gain recognition on the campus. 


“Color Night” is to consist of a banquet and dance in the 
Corona Hotel Friday evening, March 21, at 6:45 p.m. sharp. |. 


Every award winner is invited 


Council Decides 
Theolog Cannot 
Contest Election 
- Gerald Hutchinson Nomination 


No Good By Act Inter- 
pretation 


FEES IS QUESTION 


Constitutional Enforcement 
.Committee Reaches 
_ Same Decision 


Main discussion at last Thursday’s 
- Council meeting centred on the eli- 
_ gibility of George Hutchinson as a 
candidate for the ~osition of Union 
President. Council declared Hutch- 
-inson ineligible by an interpretation. 
of sec. 7, subsection ii, of the Stu- 
dents’ Union. Act.  Hutchinson’s 
status in the Union was considered 
such as to prohibit his nomination. 
He had failed to join the Union at 
the time: of. payment of fees. His 
joining last week was considered too 
late to permit candidacy. The mat- 
ter had been referred to the Consti- 
tutional Enforcement Committee, 
- which brought in the same decision. 
-* Council appointed Mr. Harry 
Walker of the Bursar’s office as re- 
' turning officer at the election. 


A petition signed by 900 students 
expressing profound regret regard- 
ing the dismissal of Mr. Jim Panton 
by the University authorities, was 
received. Petitions also were re- 
ceived from the secretary of Men’s 
Athletics and from the secretary of 
Women’s Athletics on behalf of those 
organizations. ( : 


4 


Senorita Visits ) 2 
Spanish Club 


_ Climaxing its first season since its 
reappearance in campus activities, 
the Spanish Club wrote “finis” to a 
very enjoyable round of gatherings 
on Tuesday night. Guest of the 
evening was Senorita Josefina Mon- 
tero, a Spanish girl living in Ed- 
monton who entertained the mem- 
bers by answering questions in 
Spanish and correcting pronuncia- 
tions. Opening with the theme song, 
“Alla en el Rancho Grande,’ the 
“meeting, after the reading of the 
minutes by the secretary, became an 
informal discussion group. After 
some three-quarters of an hour spent 
in conversation with Miss Montero, 
the club gave a vote of thanks to 
Brother Ansbert, under whose guid- 
ance the club has functioned. Ad- 
journing to the tea room, members 
enjoyed doughnuts and coffee. All 
indications point to an even livelier 
club in the future. Members are 
looking forward to resuming activi- 
ties in the fall. : 


Tea, Elections _ 
For Wauneitas 


The annual Spring Tea of the 
Wauneita Society is scheduled for 
Wednesday, March 19th, in the Men’s 
Common Room, Arts, from 4 to 6 
o’clock. 

' Nominations for positions on the 
Wauneita Executive will be received 
at this time. A Junior -or non- 
graduating Senior is eligible to run 
for vice-president. Senior and 
Junior representatives plus a mem- 
ber to head the W.W.W. committee, 
must be nominated. The procedure 
will be verbal.: 

_ The executive desires all members 
to make a special effort to be present. 
There will be no admission charge. 

Servers for this affair have been 
chosen from the Wauneita and W. W. 
W. executives. 


to attend. But the Students’ 
Union Executive has issued a general 
invitation to the student body to 
attend this affair of affairs. The 
50c cost is an infinitesimal price to 
pay to see your fellow students hon- 
ored, as well as participate in the 
last social function of the Varsity 
year 1940-41 sponsored by the Stu- 
dents’ Union. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, that tickets are limited. They 
should be purchased as early as pos- 
sible Monday morning after 10 am. 
and before 12 noon in the lower 
Arts. Dress is formal for the co-eds 
and informal for the boys. Award 
winners are advised to get their 
tickets early. = 


“A Night” has been planned along 
the pattern of the award nights held 
on nearly every campus on the 
North American continent. At every 
university the collegiates who have 
given outstanding service along 
executive, literary or athletic lines 
are honored at one of the most im- 
portant functions of the year. “Color 
Night” should become a tradition on 
this. campus, as it has on other 
campuses. E 


~ This festive night is the brain- 
child of Cec Robson, secretary of the 
Union, who with his committee, com- 
prised of Mary Barbara Mason, Gate- 
way and Year Book rep. Marg 
Willox, Women’s Athletic rep., Blair 
Fulton, Literary rep., and Jack But- 
terfield, Men’s Athletic rep., have 
laid the foundation upon which ,it 
is hoped, “A Night” will become an 
institution. Our. Green and Gold 
parade at the opening of the rugby 
season in the fall and “Color Night” 
in the spring should be our two real 
collegiate functions for the college 
year. 


As different as the affair itself will 
be the programs. A huge green 
Block “A” will adorn the initial, 
golden page. Inside surprise follows 
surprise, as every page of the ex- 
tensive program proves to be a dif- 
ferent color of the rainbow printed 
with multi-colored inks—purple ink 
on an orange page and the like. These 
programs are masterpieces of ori- 
ginality. Truly color is going to be 
the word for the brilliant evening. 


To give the affair the proper col- 
legiate spirit, and especially the Al- 
berta spirit, the guests will join in 
singing the Varsity song. The Var- 
sity yell, too, will be in order, and 
will help make the affair the friendly 
success the executive hope for. 

The presentation of awards will be 
the feature of the evening, but U. of 
A’ers are reminded of the dance that 
is to be part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The patronesses for the 
evening are to be Mrs. Hewetson, 
Mrs. Johns and Miss Patrick. With 
Cec Cameron and his orchestra to 
play, this part of the evening prom- 
ises to be a drawing card. 


“Color Night” is the evening of the 
University year reserved for the 
formal presentation of the following 
awards: Executive “A” awards, Lit- 
erary “A” awards, Gateway “A” 
awards, Evergreen and Gold “A” 
awards, Women’s Athletic awards, 
and Men’s Athletic awards. _ 


The Students’ Council will take. 


great pleasure in presenting to the 
following students an Executive “A” 
award in the form of a University 
ring: Nellie Coyle, Delmar Foote, 
Cecil Robson, Edwin Lewis, Alex- 
ander Burka, Bill Haddad, Jack 
Neilson, Fred Pritchard, and Leslie 
Wedman. The presentations will be 
made by Dr. Kerr, honorary presi- 
dent of the Union. 


The Literary Association will take 
pleasure in presenting the following 
awards: “Literary “A” rings to Beth 
Rankin and Morris Shumiatcher; 
Literary “A” pins to Flo Brent, Mar- 
guerite Ritchie, John Maxwell, Alex 
Smith, Bert Haugan, Pat Blackstock, 
Roger Flumerfelt, Don McCormick, 
Bill Prowse, Fred Kendrick, Doug 
Galbraith, and Cecil Robson. Blair 
Fulton, president of the Literary 
Association, will make the presenta- 
tions. Also the shield for the best 
Interyear Play will be presented on 
“Color Night” to the Sophomore 
class. ad 


The Gateway will take pleasure in 
presenting the following Gateway 


t 


| 


For Awards 


. Above are members of next year’s Council Executive. They are: Bob 
Macbeth, President-elect of the Students’ Union; Nora McPhail, the Union 
Vice-President; Don McCormick, Treasurer; and Max Stewart, Secretary. 
Macbeth is a third year student in Arts and Medicine, Nora McPhail is in 
second year Arts, while Don McCormick is in second year Law. Max 
Stewart is in his fourth year of a combined course in Arts and Commerce. 


“A” pins, by Leslie Wedman, Editor- 
in-Chief of The Gateway, to Marcel 
Lambert, Mary Barbara Mason, and 
Jack Park. : 


Mac Burka will present the Ever- 
green and Gold awards, Evergreen 
and Gold “A” pins, to Bruce Rankin 
and Ron Goodison. 


Major awards in Women’s Athletics 
will go to Jean Robertson, Marg 
Willox, and Ferne McKeage. “A” 
pins will be presented to Lillian Gib- 
son, Shauna Little, Honor Evans, 
Marg: Johnston, Jean Hill, Louise 
McAulay, Kay Lind, Pat Foster, 
Chris Willox, Maureen Maxwell, 
Hilda McConkey, Anna Kapuscinski, 
and Marion Blackburn. Riders will 
be given to Beth Rankin, Gerdine 
Rowan, Mona _  Asselstine, Marg 
Gulick, Marjorie Upton, Kay van der 
Mark, Doris Danner, and Jean 
Hutchinson. Manager pins will be 
presented to Gerdine Rowan, Mona 
Asselstine, Ohris Willox, Hannah 
Christopherson, Blanche Wallace, 
Doris Danner, Nora McLeod, Kay 
van der Mark, and Mark Hannah. 


{ 


The Nurses will receive the House 
League basketball -cup, while the 
College of Education will be pre- 
sented with the Intra-mural Ath- 
letics cup. ‘All these various awards 
will be made by Miss Mabel Patrick, 
chairman of the Women’s Award 
Committee. - 


In Men’s Athletics, the following 
awards will be made at the “Color 
Night” banquet by Dr. J. S. Shoe- 
maker, chairman of the Men’s 
Awards Committee: Big Block 


Norm McCallum, Don Johnston, Les 
Willox, Harry Leggett, Ed Crowder, 
Jack Flavin, Brick Younie, and John 
Dixon. 


Stripes for Big Block Club sweater 
will go to Stan Cameron, Sam Mos- 
covich, Bud Chesney, George Stuart, 
Jack Neilson. A special award will 
be presented to Cec Robson for out- 
standing service to athletics on this 
campus. 


Special Faculty Managers awards 


will go to Harry Leggett, Jack Yeats, 


sweaters to Jack Millar, Bob Freeze, | 


| Announce Details 


| title arising out of that general field 


— |members of the exécutive of the 


Essay Contest 
And Scholarship 


Philosophical Society Bases 
Essays on Papers Given 
at Meetings 


ESSAY WEDNESDAY, 26th 


Annual $100 Scholarship to be 
Awarded Soon . 


Annual essAy contest sponsored by 
the Philosophical Society is to be 
held Wednesday, March 26; at 7:30, 
in Convocation Hall. . 


Topics for this year’s essay will be 
announced at the time of the contest. 
They will be restricted to the gen- 
eral topics covered by the papers 
delivered before the society during 
the .past year (1940-41). For ex- 
ample, on Noy..13, Mr. L. H., Nichols 
delivered a paper entitled “The 
Physical Basis of Music.” A possible 


might be, “Departures in Modern 
Music.” This should provide a topic 
to the liking of all contestants. 


All undergraduate students of the 
University are eligible to enter the 
contest. Candidates must register 
pseudonyms in the Registrar’s office 
by Monday, March 23. Only these 
pseudonyms are to be. used on the 
papers, which will be read by the 


society. The prizes are $25,00, $15.00 
and $10.00 for the best, second best, 
and third best respectively. Three 
hours are usually allowed for the 
writing of the essay. 


A scholarship of $100 is also an- 
nounced by the society. This schol- 
arship is open to graduate students 
who have done one year of graduate 
‘study at the U. of A. and who are 
proceeding to another University for 
further work, or who will spend 
another. year U. of A. completing 
work for-an M.A. degree. 

Next year’s executive of the so- 
ciety is as follows: Hon. President, E. 
H. Moss; President, M. M. Cantor; 
Vice-President, H. R. Thornton; 
Secretary, H. M. Salter; and Treas- 
urer, H. Johns. 


John Dixon, Ben King, -and Glen 
Treacy. i 


Bob Freeze will be presented’ with 
the Wilson Trophy, donated for the 
outstanding athletic endeavor, Buck 
Buchanan the Beaumont Trophy. for 
outstanding boxing ability and 
sportsmanship, and Marty Dewis will 
receive the \Dr. Kerr Trophy for! 
cross-country racing. : 2) | 

The Agricultural Faculty will be 
presented with. the Bulletin Trophy. 
for interfac athletic aggregate points, 
Arts-Comm-Law the Interfac Rugby 
Trophy, and the Arts Faculty the 
Interfac Basketball Trophy. 

Manager and Trainers awards will 
be made to the following: Charlie 
Giles, Bob Torrance, Jack Walker, 
Archie Bishop, Bob Walford, Bob 
Macbeth, Ernie Shortliffe, A. S. Mc- 
Laren, and Max Yates. ss 

Besides these many awards, the 
Men’s. Athletic Association will 
present 29. six-inch “A” crests, 12 
six-inch bar crests, 13 four-inch “A” 
crests, and 15 four-inch bar crests, 


as well as 8 championship crests. 


Art of Reaching Compromise Lawyer's Asset 
Politics, Public Life, Says Philosoph Speaker 


Speaking before the last meeting 
of the term for the Philosophical 
Society of the University, Mr. S. W. 
Field, K.C., prominent Edmonton 
lawyer, delivered an address on the 
subject, “The Place of the Lawyer in 
Modern Society.” ; 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Field 
stated that he intended to offer an 
explanation and a vindication of the 
profession and practitioner of law in 
modern life. In short, he was de- 
livering an apologia, but not an 
apology. The lawyer, he said, has 
always been the butt of criticism, 
the criticism of being bounded by 
precedent, and of being the back- 
bone of reaction. This view of the 
lawyer is clearly visible in litera- 
ture. Dickens and Galsworthy por- 
tray their lawyers and judges as 
hard, selfish and narrow at their 
best, and capable of anything at 
their - worst, while American and 
Canadian literature reflects a similar 
outlook. In spite of this, many 
lawyers in England and on this con- 
tinent have become famous states- 
men and business leaders. The ques- 
tion which the speaker then put to 
the meeting was, “How is it that 
some lawyers have attained posi- 
tions of honor and service to the 
state, while the profession as a whole 
is frequently distrusted?” , 

Answering the criticism of the 


intellectuals that lawyers work un- 
der a system where precedent means 
everything and social values nothing, 
)Mr. Field admitted that this might 
have been true during the nine- 
teenth and beginning of the twen- 
tieth centuries. But’ in the last 
twenty-five years a definite change 
has been discernible, and the inter- 
pretation of the law has been re- 
volutionized. An instance of this is 
the law of defamation, which has 
been a compromise between, allow- 
ing free speech and preventing 
abuse. ‘When the press was weak 
and struggling, the law was inter- 
preted in favor of the papers, but 
now that the press has attained a 
position of dominance, it is necessary 
to defend the public. Radio has in- 
troduced a further complication of a 
similar nature. 

The ordinary man has criticized 
the profession on the grounds that 
there is a law for the rich and a law 
for the poor, and that the lawyer 
tends to interpret it in favor of the 
rich. Our law of contract is based 
on the theory of freedom of contract, 
and in the past parties to a contract 
were deemed to have been on equal 
terms, whereas in practice the rich 
possibly had greater bargaining 
power. This is not now true. 
Answering the charge that the poor 
cannot retain as competent or effi- 
cient lawyers as the rich, the speaker 
declared that the poor can always 


obtain the services of a competent 
lawyer, although there might be 
some difficulty if cases involve ap- 
peals and consequent high expendi- 
ture. In Alberta, the poor man can 
g0 before the bar association, and if 
e can show that he has a good 
case, he will receive the servicesyof 
a lawyer without charge. 
Furthermore, if a lawyer misap- 
propriates the funds of a client, pub- 
licity. ensues. It is forgotten that 
such cases are extremely rare, and 
that for évery. dollar lost; thousands 
are safely and competently handled. 
In Alberta lawyers contribute to a 
fund that repays any person de- 
prived if money in such a manner, 
and it is expected that within a few 
years no one will suffer such losses. 
In concluding, Mr. Field asserted 
that the lawyer aids in controlling, 
drafting and clarifying the mass o 
government regulations which might 
become hopeless to the ordinary man. 
In addition, the lawyer’s training and 
background contribute to the life of 
the community. He realizes that 
compromises are necessary, and car- 
ries this view into public life with 
him, trying always to adjust opposing 
interests. Having always acted in 
the interests of others, he continues 
this practice in politics. Most im- 


Overwhelming Majority Hails Presid 


b 


ent 


Election of Treasurer Gives 


Close Fight; Don McCormick 


Defeats Fulton by Five Points. 
McPhail id Vines Preiiel eigen Batrclary by Acclamation 


HIGH PERCENTAGE VOTED 


_| Moscovich, Willox Head Athletics—Flumerfelt President of 


Literary Society—Warnock President Wauneita Society 


_In one of the closest and most heatedly contested Students’ 
Union elections in recent years, the heavy returns at the polls 
have shown that the students’ choice for Union President for the 
year 1941-42 is Bob Macbeth, who won an overwhelming victory 
over Delmar Foote. Macbeth polled 802, Foote 407. ot, 

‘In the race for Vice-President, Nora McPhail edged out Ruth 
Rostrup by 36 votes. Mary Lou Smith received 378 votes, while © 
Secord Jackson polled 155. Secretary of the Union was elected 


by acclamation. 
coming year. 


Max Stewart will fill this position for the 


Treasurer of the Union for 1941-42 is Don McCormick, who > 
gained a narrow lead over his opponent, Blair Fulton. Fulton | 
polled 602 votes, while McCormick received 607 ballots to his 


credit. 
Sammy 


ston by a margin of 134 votes. 
received 366 votes. . : 
Marg Willox was elected 


same organization.. The defeated candidates were Mona Assels- 
tine, who polled 154 votes, and Chris Willox, who received 128 


votes. 


Roger. Flumerfelt was elected President of the Literary 
Society in a decisive race with Jim Ross. Flumerfelt polled 
Louis Lehel was elected secre- 
tary of the same society by acclamation. ; pease 

Presidént of the Wauneita Society also received an acclama- — 


777, while Ross trailed with 457. 


tion. 


ganization. 


Positions of Science Rep. on Council, Arts Rep. and Ag Rep. — 


She is Helen Warnock, a Pembinite. 
defeated Kay Fergie for the position of secretary of the or- |. 


were all filled by acclamation. The men holding them for the — 
coming term are Edge King, Bob Torrance and Clark Black- 
wood. Med Rep. elected is Ben King, who defeated Bob Pow. 


i 


He defeated Don John- 
Flavin polled 500, while Johnston _ 


Moscovich will lead -Men’s Athletics for the coming — 
-year, beating out Jack Yeats in the race for the presidency. — 
Yeats received 406 votes, Moscovich 472. Jack Flavin was - 

elected Secretary of Men’s Athletics. 


President of Women’s Athletics, ae 
and will bé aided by Doris Danner, who will be secretary of the _ 


Gladys Vickery — 


Grant, Anderson, And Inkpen 
Elected To E.S.S. Executive; 


Grant Edges Out McDougall—Anderson Defeats Simpson _ 


NYMPHS AND HORSES IN PARADE 


Close Three-way Fight for Secretary-Treasurer—Tnk 
> aa Lead Over Qsberg and. Willson 


Heralded by one of the biggest parades to be staged here in 


years, the Engineers Tuesday 
coming ‘year. 
hard-fought. 


i 


chose their executive for the 


The race for all these positions: was close and — 
Grant edged out McDougall by a count of 128 


ThursdaySeesMonsterParade 


pen Takes — 


to 106, to be elected the body’s president. By a tally of 132 to- 
101, B. J. Anderson took the lead over Jack Simpson for the 
vice-presidency. Bob Inkpen, Gundar Osberg and Bruce 


Willson had a three-way fight for secretary-treasurer. 
got 92 votes to Osberg’s 65 and Willson’s 67. 


Trying for the vice-presidency, , 


“B. J.” Anderson ran on a “Free 
Beer” slate and Jack Simpson ap- 
pealed to “less liquorless lectures.” 

Most important to all E.S.S. men, 
however, was the monster parade 
held Thursday in conjunction with 
the elections. Not one Engineer 
worried about the outcome of the 
‘voting—all claimed that the winner 
would be an Engineer. For weeks 
all labs have been busy preparing 
for the parade. All types of material 
were rolled off the assembly line in 
the Engineer buildings.’ Masterpiece 
of the Electricals was an eye-appeal- 


ing horse, which made every Aggie 


grass green with envy. It caused a 
demand for engineering reference 
books at the U. of A. farm. Pride of 
the Civics was a new “portable,” 
which will probably find its way into 
Hitler’s propaganda machinery be- 
fore long. : : 


Petition Date 
Of Convocation 


The petition to postpone Convo- 
cation from Tuesday, May 13th, to 


¢| Monday, May 19th, so as to have it 


after C.O.T.C. Camp, still needs about 
75 names of graduating students. All 


those graduates who have not yet 


signed it and desire to, may do so 
either in The Gateway office or in 
the Students’ Union office. 


SENIOR CLASS EXECUTIVE. 


LOST 


portant contribution of the lawyer in 
public life is extremely skeptical 
attitude of mind, which prevents him 
from following extremes of action. 


A Silver-colored Eversharp pencil 
that writes in red, blue, green and 
black. Finder please return to The 


, Gateway Office. - 


* 


- Candidates Say . : 
ates 


Thanks 


I wish to assure all students of — 


Inkpen — 


the University that I will do my _ 
utmost in support of their views 


during my term of office as Pre- 
sident of the Students’ Union. org 

The enthusiastic reception given 
this year’s campaigns is sufficient, 
in my estimation, to prove that 


Alberta has all the spirit needed to 
carry on successfully during these 


troubled times. f 


: 


The year ahead will have its diffi- : : 


culties. I feel that we have a coun- 
cil which, in spite-of its inexperi- 
ence, will meet these problems with | 


the student interest at heart. : 


To the other successful candidates 
who will serve on the °41-’42 Coun- | 
cil with me, I extend my congratula- 
tions. I assure the student body 
that I will co-operate to the best of — 
my ability with the new executive.- 
To those who did not win this time, 
my thanks on behalf of the winners 
for their clean, hard-fought battles— 
for my part, especially the very clean — 
campaign of my opponent. —s-_—> 
BOB MACBETH. 


To all those who nominated me 
for the position of President of the 
Union, and especially to my cam- 
paign manager and Mac Burka and 
all those who worked in my behalf, 
may I offer my sincere thanks. To 


my opponent and the President- — 


elect, Bob Macbeth, I extend my best 
wishes, and a promise to co-operate | 
with him in any capacity in the 


coming year. 
; DELMAR FOOTE. 


Ff 
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T=: ‘most enterprising _campaign that this campus 


has seen for ‘many ‘years has finished. It has 
finished with the election of Bob Macheth as head of 
next year’s Students’ Council. 


There were issues in the presidential fight, Delmar 


AG first was the abolition of ‘Campus vie 3 oe 
: _ Cards. The second; a reduction in 
_. Students’ Union fees. His last plank, a 

_ ELECTIONS — ‘more conservative expenditure of 
- Union money during war-time. In his 

Selection speech he added that he would favor the 


vx abolition of all formal dances, replacing them by” four 


informal ‘dances. ee Z 
~ Macbeth said that. he Grid wake no promises 
that. -he could not keep. ‘Nevertheless, he made the 
- general statement that he was opposed to any drastic 
* change’ in the financial system of the Union, His only 
definite commitment was regarding Sadie Hawkins’ 
“Week. He recognized student approval of the event. 


au If hey were elected he would do all in os power to 


2 


; Bs Fe eesiantions 


‘ . ane One fact emerges. 


Y, ensure its continuation. 


- There-was a clear-cut distinction iecet the plat-| 
forms. Del Foote proposed a new program of economy. 
_ Bob Macbeth promised few changes. Changes were to 
come about as situations necessitated. The voters de- 
"cided, and they decided on the latter course... 

It was of interest to note: the efforts of all candi- 
"dates for athletic positions to link their names with 
AEG of Jim Panton. He had at least three “right-hand 
“me One candidate said that he was his left-hand 


backed. Mr. Panton and his work. 5 was no issue. in 
the election, : : 

To Bob Macbeth, to the new Gece we extend our 
We hope that they will accept their 


offices in full knowledge of their responsibility, a re~ 


sponsibility to the student body. .A weak-kneed, 
- vascillating policy, a policy that bends before every 


_ authoritative wind, will only lower the spirit and the 
: dignity of the student body. A determined. sale! will Z 
= meet with its full approval. . 


“Bob Macbeth made few commitments pets his 
Siaction That does not mean that he will not stand 
his ground when issues arise. Let other members 
back him, and we will have a Council of which we may | 


ae weg oe 


~tS 


| EDITORIAL ‘SQUIBS 


: ‘Speaking of occupational nomenclature, you may 
have noticed the shingle of a certain Oriental shirt- 


washing establishment. on Jasper West: fe ates “Lee 


Kee ae — 


ny Sh Macheth, McPhail, Starar ahd McCormick: It 


all began with Bob Macbeth’s kilts and: bagpipes. It 
‘went to extremes with that chocolate Highlander |" 
polishing shoes in the Arts rotunda. Three- quarters of 

the executive positions are filled ae the thistle race. 


The lone dissenter—Don McCormick. 


_ You may have noticed. that it. is almost impossble | 5 
to-ooze your way across the quadrangle ‘that separates 


| the Arts Building from the Tuck Shop, A peculiar 


bers. 


species of slime concocted out of melted snow and 


crushed brick has damned the shoes of pedestrians for 
the last three springs. Of course, you should wear rub- 
But the trouble is, ‘rubbers don’t go halfway 
up to your knees. Hither a cement sidewalk should 
be laid, or the University provide portable gondolas 
-to portage across our little Venice. 


Rosie came out with a definite platform. It had three} 
: planks. 


All candidates unanimously : 


CASSEROLE 


Speedy 
A New Yorker tells of his colored maid who called 
a taxi, rode a couple of blocks, ordered the driver to 
stop, and returned home. When asked what was the 
trouble she said: ; 
“Lawsey, Mr. G., that boy’s too reckless. He wants 
to be where he’s gwine before he leaves where he’s at.” 
* e ° * 


No Sudden Thought 


eration is on the road to perdition? 
Octogenarian—Yes, sir; I’ve believed that fr nigh 
onto 60 years. 
So do I. 


Pe ees er ee ‘ 

Hubby—Do you know if my wife has decided to 
have her appendix removed or not? 

Nurse—I imagine she has. I just heard her giggle 
and say; “Oh, doctor, cut it out.” 

* * * * , 

A truck driver was buying some meat in a butcher 
shop when another man impolitely brushed up to the 
counter ahead of him. “Give me some dog food,” 
barked the new arrival at the butcher, then turning to 
the driver, said, “I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Not if you’re et hungry,’ ene the truck driver. 


Pakelons 
A tebcher was trying to explain the word “widower” 
to her class. 
“What would you call-a man who had just lost his 
wife?” she asked. : 
“Very careless,” was ; the teply of a bright boy. 


= s s 
We won't credit this to anyone in particular, bit it 
was found on the fly-leaf of one of the reference books 
in Political Economy 66: 
“If there should be another flood, 
For refuge hither fly; 
Though. all the world should be submerged 
This book ‘would still be dry.” 
¥ * s s * 
“Elpful ’Arry 
Harry cad to Archibald that he should pull down 
his curtains; that he saw him holding his wife on his. 
lap the night: before. 
“The joke: is on you, ‘Arry,” 
“Hi was not ’ome last night.” 
Tsh! Tsh! 


chortled Archibald, 


* s ° s 
Blondes, 
Brunettes, — 
* Redheads, 
Raven heads, 
Flaxens, 
Titians, 
Auburns, 
Nut browns, 
Peroxides, 
‘Hennas. 
Gentlemen prefer— 
WOMEN! : 
_ Check! ~ : 
* oe * 
Identified 
Harold-—Who tiie deuce do you think you are, any: 
way? 
Mike—Who, me? I'm just a little dandruff trying 
to get ahead. . 
‘I guess who know web I mean. 
2 : * © * * 
Page Bob Service 
A bunch of the germs were hitting it up in the hron- 
chial saloon; 
Two bugs on the edge of the larynx were Jazzing a 
ragtime tune; 
While back of the teeth in a solo game sat Dangerous 
Dan Kerchoo, 
And watching the pulse was his light of love—the lady 
that’s known as Flu. 
' With all due apologies. 
a : » ® ° oo] 
. Before and After 
“Father, don’t men call themselves bachelots before 
they get married?” ° 
= “Yes; my boy. 
“And what do they call themselves after, dad?” 
“Hush! Your mother’s listening.” . 
Better be safe than sorry. 
= * s s = 
' Barber—Did you have a red tie on when you came 
ke: york. ; 
Customer—No. 
Barber—Gosh! 
Better hush it up. ; 
~ 8  @ 
Pretty Bad 
Stadent 1 don’t think‘I deserve a zero. 
Professor—Neither do I, but it’s the lowest mark 
I’m allowed to give. : 
Qh! Oh! - : ; 
K s © © «& 
Young Webster 
A boy at school, when asked to describe a kitten, 
said: “A kitten is a little muddle of fur that rushes like 
mad at nothing, whatever—and stops before it gets 


there.” 
Sted Roe. ela ie 


So.Jong, folks. 


§.0.S. Student Helps in most subjects .... $1.00 per vol. 
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Interviewer—Do you believe that the younger gen-| cy 


CANADIAN CAMPUS 


By MICHAEL O’MARA 
Staff Writer, The Varsity 


The publishing year of 1940-41 is 
drawing to a close for the news- 
papers of the Canadian Campus from 
Halifax to Vancouver. The college 
dailies, bi-weeklies and weeklies 
have been functioning under severe 
handicaps during the past six months. 
The mounting strain of war and the 
growing pressure of military drill 
for the men and Red Cross sock 
deadlines for the women, have play- 
ed a certain amount of havoc with 
the organizations of the collegiate 
fourth estate. But the undergraduate 
press has carried on, with most of 
the labor devolving upon the already 
overworked shoulders of editors-in- 
chief and their immediate aids. 

* * * 


It has not. been a notable year for 
important news-breaks in university 
circles. Gone is last year’s wordy 
ee eat feud between the N. F. 

. U.S. and the C. S. A. of sainted 
memory. Gone in the east at least 
is intercollegiate sport. No more do 
the Western Mustangs and Varsity 
Blues flash across the gridirons and 
arenas of the sports world.. Even 
intercollegiate drama festivals are 
things of the temporary past. 


With their sources of outside news 
gone, collegiate papers were forced 
to give more important spots to news 
of relatively minor functions pn their 
own campuses. More mile of ad- 
vance copy on dances, plays and 
‘operettas were written in the offices 
of the uptown press than ever before. 

* # 8 

Campus activities have centred 
about the “University War Effort,” 
and nearly every function that could 
boast any income at all has devoted 
most of it to the Canadian Red}. 
Cross, the Lord Mayor’s Fund and 
kindred charitable organizations. 

Running throughout all the pub- 
licity for the various formal dances 
on the Canadian Campus has been 
the “No Corsages” motif. The co- 
eds of the Pacific coast, the Prairies, 


WEN7 NMS 
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Editor, The Gateway. 


Dear Sir,—Since my nomination 
for the office of President of the 
Students’ Union has been the sub- 
ject of widespread dispute, and since 
the issues have never been publicly 
presented, I have asked you to pub- 
lish the following letter,;-and am 
grateful to you for having done so. 


{I trust it may clarify a few matters 


with regard to my eligibility and the 


_| whole student election’ set-up. 


During my four years’ member-' 
ship in the Students’ Union I have 
taken as active an interest in student 
opinion and in student affairs gen- 
erally as studies would allow. I have 


never - contested a Students’ Union 


office, principally - because I was 
never asked; my work among the 


{students did not lead directly into 


the government area. Last year J 
was granted my B.A., and this fall 
entered St. Stephen’s to. continue 
my studies in preparation for the 
ministry. In arranging my courses 
I decided to work for the B.D. degree, 
and, accordingly, since it is a Univer- 
sity degree, once again went on to 


‘the campus and registered under the 


School of Graduate Studies, paid 
my registration  fees,~ received my 
green.and gold card, and went to 
work. It never occurred to me to 
consider membership in the Stu- 
dent’s Union; I had graduated, and 
thought myself out of it officially, 
though I kept up my active contact 
with the campus. 


A few weeks ago a group of stu- 
dents approached me to propose my 
nomination for president, and thus 
initiated the whole process. My first 
reaction was that I would not be 
eligible, and that it would seriously 
derange my plans for next term. 
However, with their urging, we be- 
gan reading the constitution of the 
Students’ Union. Immediately two 
qualifications appeared: to be eligible 
I must pay my fees and must qualify 
under Sec. II, sub-sec. 1 or 2. The 


~|easiest step was the first done. I 


went to the Bursar’s office and en- 
quired if Students’ Union Fees were 
still payable, »rovided I could 
qualify on academic grounds, and 
was given an affirmative answer. 
This was verbally given, and now 
carries no weight, but gave us the 
necessary assurance to continue our 


-|probing. None of us was certain of 


the ranking of a B.D. student, and 
at the time the constitution seemed 
ambiguous. At this point we asked 
the Constitutional Enforcement 
Committee for their interpretation, 
which was subsequently given. Sec. 
Il, sub-sec. 2, includes those who are 
“graduate students in attendance fol- 
lowing any course of studies leading 
to a degree.” See the University of 
Alberta Calendar, page 26, for the 
definition of a graduate student, and 
page 247 for-the inclusion of the 
B.D. degree under the School of 
Graduate Studies. See also page 14 
of the Constitution of the Students’ 
Union for specfic mention of stu- 
dents for the B.D. degree. On these 
grounds the Constitutional Enforce- 
ment Committee declared me eli- 
gible. 

The second qualification has to do 
with the payment of fees. Section 
VII, sub-sec. 2, states that all Stu- 
dents’ Union fees shall be paid to 
the Bursar on the day of registra- 
tion, according to the schedule fur- 
ther outlined, including (d), which 
reads, “Except in the case of grad- 
uate students covered by Section II, 
sub-sec. 2, . the payment of 
Students’ Union fees by the said 
graduate students, shall be optional 
with said graduate.’ Upon being 
satisfied that I qualified academic- 
ally, I went-to pay my fees, and was 


told that they could not be accepted 


the east and the Maritimes have 
foregone their age-old prerogative 
of flaunting a flaming orchid, symbol 


legians cut a sophisticated rug, in 
order that the male animal might 
devote his surplus lucre to buying 
War Savings Stamps. 


Another method of encouraging the 
buying of Stamps has been the prac- 
tice of attaching them to dance 
tickets. The cost of the stamp is 
added to that of the ticket. The 
tickets are collected at the door, and 
the stamps are usually burnt in a 
ceremonial bonfire later in the 
evening. 

Ld e e 

Another way in which campus 
newspapers whiled away the idle 
hours when the flow of vital copy 
had dwindled to a mere trickle of 
advance notices on fraternity dances 
was in producing Special Issues, de- 
dicated to one or another of the 
college’s faculties, or to the never- 


eds. 
grim shade of pink; Mount <A.’s 
Argosy was blood red; other papers 
which should have known better 
succumbed to one-issue apron- 
string rule and also flashed forth 
from the press in shades too nauseous 
to mention. 

The Sheaf indulged in a mammoth 
anniversary issue; the Daily and the 
Ubyssey ran Plumbers’ Issue. Special 
issues all over the lot. 

s * * = 


But in the field of special issues, 
we feel little fear of contradiction 
when we climb out on our favorite 
limb to predict that our favorite 
paper, The Varsity (at this point we 
rise, and doff our cap) will turn out 
a Special Issue to end all Special 
Issues. For this year is the sixtieth 
year of publication for Toronto’s 
Undergraduate Ni ewspaper. And the 
staff is busily preparing a 48-pagee 
Diamond Jubilee Issue replete with 
histories of the university, The Var- 
sity, and everything else that they 
can think of. 


‘Up in a closely sequestered semi- 
nar in the University Library they 
have been toiling through dusty 
archives for months, working on the 
largest publication ever attempted 
by Toronto undergraduates in the 
newspaper field. In fact, it strikes 
us that we should hurry away from 
this nastly old typewriter and join 
them ,.. . right now. 


following a ruling of the Executive 
Committee of the Students’ Union. 
The ruling was later found to be 
unofficial, and the basis for the de- 
cision, rested upon an interpretation 
of the constitution and of my “mo- 


tives” rather than an explicit state-| 


ment. I said that I wanted my 
nomination to stand, and that I want- 
ed some record of my attempt to pay 
fees. Accordingly, I got my assess- 
ment card from the Registrar’s office 
and presented it.. My fees were then 
accepted provisionally and put into 
a trust account on the condition that 
they refund them if I be declared in- 
eligible. Please note that the condi- 
tion was entirely imposed by the 
Treasurer; if my fees had been ac- 
cepted outright there would now be 
no argument. The Constitutional 
Enforcement Committee stated that 
they interpreted Sec. VII, sub-sec. 2 
(d) to mean that all fees should be 
paid on the day of registration, that 
the , option should not extend 
throughout the year, but that they 
recognized prominent cases. where 
fees had been accepted later which 
they regarded as unconstitutional. 
The Students’ Council then met 
and were asked by the Secretary for 
advice on the nomination in ques- 
tion. The report of the Constitu- 
tional Enforcement Committee was 
ruled ultra vires immediately -be- 
cause its activity had not been sanc- 
tioned by the Council as provided 
for in the constitution. After con- 
siderable debate, the Council adopt- 
ed a motion interpreting Sec. VII, 
sub-sec. 2 (d) to mean that graduate 
students shall elect to pay or not to 
pay fees.on the day of registration, 
and in spite of the obvious instances 
in which that interpretation has not 


immediately effective, thus rendering 
my nomination ineligible. 

May I say here that 1 consider 
such an interpretation of that section 
of the constitution to be perfectly 
right and just if it were applied 
equally to all students. The fact 
remains that mine was the only nom- 
ination questioned in.Council, and 
that I am the only graduate stu- 
dent refused membership on those 
grounds. These facts plus séveral by- 
plays such as misrepresentation of 
facts and the conduct of the whole 
procedure, leaves me in no doubt 
whatsoever as to the reason for 
such scrupulous observance of the 


‘(Continued on Page 3) 


of after-dark gaiety wherever col-- 


failing source of interest, the co-|- 
McGill’s Daily appeared in a} 


been applied this year, it was to be. 


“Do you feel let down when you land?” 
"Yes, but a Sweet Cap picks me up.” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” - 
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EVERYDAY LOW PRICES 


Enos 
Bayers, 100s ....... 
Absorbine Jr. ..... 
‘ Ipana Tooth Paste .............. 
Williams Shave Cream 


8ic 
98c 


Carter’s Liver Pills . 
Kleenex, large .... 
Listerine, large eae 
Jergen’s eo medium. 
New Cutex ... 


_ MERRICK DRUG STORES 
GARNEAU THEATRE BUILDING __ 


43c 
. 20¢ 
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Cleaning-Pressing-Dyeing 


Phone 23431 


Your cleaning bills are less when Seen 
hold their press . 


lasts twice as long 


With our exclusive STA-PRESS Sosteni the crease 


TRUDEAU 


10050 103rd St. 
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VARSCONA 
THEATRE 


Wed., Thurs, Friday _ 


ALICE FAYE and DON | 


“LILLIAN RUSSELL” 
With Added Shorts 


Double Feature 
March 12, 13, 14 “FIRST rege ee 
AMECHE in ide the ' 
Mile Limit” 


Coming 


“Private Affairs” 


: Mon., Tues., Wed. 
Coming “March 17, 18, 19° 
Sat., Mon., Tues 


March 15, 17, 18 Adolphe Menjou 


Thurs., Fri. and. Sat. e 
March 13, 14, 15 | 


' DEANNA DURBIN in 


JACK HOLT in. 
“Outside the Three 


Barbara Stanwick and 


‘WALLACE BEERY in OE BOY” 
“The Man From Dakota” “HAUNTED HOUSE” 


Also. 


{ 


Further reduction i in prices. 
to Varsity Students 


A 
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THEATRE E DIRECTORY 


PRINCESS—Sat.; Mon., nig March 15,247, ieGery Caoree 
nee Carroll and Preston. Foster. in “North West Mounted 
olice 


EMPRESS—Sat., Mon., Tues., Mar. 15, 17, 18—William Warren in 
“Lone Wolf Keeps a Date,” and Charles Starrett in “Bullets 
For Rustlers.” 

STRAND—Fri., Sat., Mon., Mar. 14, 15, 17—Cesar Romero in “Tall, 
Dark and Handsome,” and Lloyd Nolan in “Blonde Inspiration. %. a 

-CAPITOL—Showing ‘till Friday—Clark Gable: and Vivien Leigh 
in “Gone With the Wind”; starting Sat.—Robert. Taylor in. 

» “Flight Command.” 

VARSCONA—Wed., Thurs., Fri., Mar. 12, 13, 14—Alice Faye and 
Don Ameche in “7 i}lian Russell,” with ‘added shorts; Sat., Mon., 
Tues., Mar. 15, 17, 18—Wallace Beery in “The Man From : 
‘ Dakota,” and “Private Affairs.” 

GARNEAU—tThurs,, Fri., Sat, Mar. 13, 14, 15—Double feature: 
Deanna Durbin in “First Love,” 
Three Mile Limit.” 


also Jack Holt in “Outside the - 

Mon., Tues., Wed., Mar. 17, 18, 19—Double 
Feature: Barbara Stanwick and Adolphe Menjou in “Golden 
Boy” and “Haunted House.” 

RIALTO—Starting Banrday, for one peeme Charli. Chaplin in 
_ “The Dictator.” : 
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This will 


Delight MILLIONS | 


— 4 FLAVORS 


CHOCOLATE 
BORDEAUX 
CARAMEL 
VANILLA 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1941 


Tat Gareway. 


Of cheese he ate, 

Of cheese he died, 
That was the end 

Of Pharaoh’s pride. 

On those mummy biers 

He sleeps, my dears, 

Bound up for : 

Three thousand years. 


Prison doors opened for three Ne- 
braska men who stole $800 worth of 
musical instruments. Probably be- 
longing to a robber band. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN. 
CHURCH 


105th St., South of Jasper Ave. 


afte. 
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THE REY. J. MacBEATH MILLAR 


11:00 a.m.—“What Shall Be Our 
Attitude to Evil?” 


7:30 p.m. — Second in Lenten 
sries: “Where Do We Take Up 
the Cross?” 


Director of Music: 
Mr. Henry Atack 
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CHAMPIONS 


- Parcel Delivery. 
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Letters, Parcels, 
Trunks, etc. — 
A FAST mente 

; SERVICE 


; PHONES 


‘+ 22246 -- 22056 
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: ; Staber’s History Making 


-PROT-N-IZED 


_ A Cream Permanent 
Bog: Rich creamy oils steamed 
directly into the-hair shaft. 


Your complete satisfaction 
' guaranteed. sf 


$2.00 & $2.95 


WHY PAY MORE? 


| BEAUTY SPECIAL 
2 Hollywood’s Luxury Oil 


ham and Per- 
omc _ 50e! 


Ss) 
sonality Finger 
Wave : 
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| Grand 
Gowns 
Bljore 3 
Graduation! 
@ ‘Di Get ‘made a 
special effort to bring 
in the most fascinat- 


3 ing frocks she could 
find . . at reasonablé 


eh 3 


* "prices . . to give you 
3 3 

F ae glamour on one of the . 
4 ees days of your bright 


young life! 


Dainty Brocaded Nets in Rain- 
bow shades and white . Lovely 
_ Chiffons . Silks . . your only 
_ difficulty will be in deciding 
which to choose. 


P $1005 


PURCHASE ON OUR 12-PAY 
PLAN : 


1171-3 101st Street 


. 
‘ 
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-| Civil War 


The leading morning newspaper 
in Athens, the Kathemeremini, says, 


to live, and. now she must show the 
world how to die.’ Naturally she 
forgot to mention the fact that men 
above fifty showed the world how 
to live and men under forty must 
show the world how to die. And so 
it falls upon the ever-blameless 
youth, the simple task of sacrificing 
itself in order to show the world 
how to die, death being the only 
solution following the mistakes of 
the men above fifty. - c 

The Greek youth, having been 
called upon for centuries to perform 
these remarkable and_ attractive 
duties, should by now have been 
liquidated. But the Greek youth, 
finding life sweet, and insisting on 
being very much alive, have man- 
aged somehow to survive the great 
odds against which they have fought 
and the unhealthy climatic condi- 
tions which have surrounded them. 
‘To understand why there is a Greek 
race today, we should study. the 
villagers, since they compose three- 
Nabi aie of the population, and have 

e-most prolific wives.. 

Travelling through Greece, one is 
impressed by the struggle of the 
peasants in their efforts to coax fruit 
from the stubborn land. A person 
not familiar with Greek history or 
Greek people; would never suggest 
greatness under the material poverty 
he sees. Yet this poverty produced 
the race of hardy men who showed 
the world how to live, how to fight 
and how to die. Greece, a land of 
mountains springing sharply from 
low plains, has given its inhabitants 
the opportunity to labor in extremes 
of climate. Being brought up mainly 
on cheese, olives, onions, bread and 
wine, and able to adapt themselves 
to varying climatic conditions, the 


|| Greeks in Albania have no difficulay 


in warding off the discomforts of the 

frost line. However, they are not 

completely ignorant of the cold, and 

large quantities of cognac are being 
shipped to the front. estes 

The men are not alone in their 

bravery. Those of you familiar with 
E : a : 


“Greece has shown the world how. 


A Glimpse of Greece--Britain’s 
Staunch Ally, Seen By A Greek 


By DEMETRIOS SPILLIOS 


modern Greek history will recall the 
women of Souli and Mesologgi. Alex- 
ander the Great, admiring the brav- 
ery of the women of the village of 
Gida, turned milliner and designed a 
headdress for them, similar -to the 
men, As you might. expect, the 
women are still wearing this type of 
headdress today. A 


That this headdress is still being 
worn today, and that the reason for 
its creation is still known today, is, 
in itself, important. How that reason 
has remained intact for two thousand 
years constitutes the Greek cillager’s 
method of education. 


As soon as he is able to walk, the 
Greek child is taught traditional 
Greek dances, all of which have an 
historical origin. They tell a story, 
in words set to music, and are hand- 
ed down from mouth to mouth 
through the years. Most of them 
originated in the struggles for liberty 
which the Greeks had fought during 
three hundred years of Turkish op- 
pression. This folk-lore impressed 
upon the growing youth that his for- 
bears have constantly fought for 
liberty. Thus, when answering his 
country’s call to arms, he does not 
hesitate to sacrifice his life for the 
maintainance of freedom. 


I once asked, a shepherd how it’ 


was that ‘his sons, following their 
eighteen-month army training period 
in. the city, had returned again to 
him and the work with the sheep. 
Were they not attracted to the city? 
Or was it just tradition that so se- 
curely bound them to the country? 
He answered: “Call it tradition, call 
it spirit, call it what’ you like. It 
flows in the milk of every mother 
and is assimilated by every Greek. 
My village’s history, Greece’s his- 
tory belongs to everyone. It is right 
that it should be available to every- 
one for his own experience. That 
which has happened is not in the 
past; it is in the present.” 

Thus that old shepherd justified 
his son’s attitude, his folk-lore and 
the teachings of the old to the young, 
no matter how backward some of it 
may seem. 


é 


To review “Gone With the Wind” 
is both a privilege and a responsi- 
bility. A privilege because there has 
never been anything like it before, 
and a responsibility because I must 
somehow avoid the superfluous error 
of telling you how good it is. That 
you know already. - ; 

I saw the picture for the first 
time this week. Critical fanfare has 
passed on to other “epics,” “G. W. T. 


-| W.” is yesterday’s sensation. Viewing 


it so, as a revival, is possibly the 


|best way to maintain detachment; 
_| still. I found the film to be of absorb- 


ing interest, breath-takingly lovely 
to watch, and at times tremendously 
affecting. S p 

For about halfway and a little 
more it is the greatest movie of our 
generation; after that it is no better 
or worse thany any other routine 
story of what some writer has dub- 
bed “the quadrilateral triangle.” But 
it is not my purpose to quibble 
about the superficiality of Scarlett’s 
marital difficulties; I am here to 
commend ‘the first half of “Gone 
With the Wind” as the most de- 
vastating and accurate reconstruc-. 
tion of a changing era you can ever 
expect to witness: vicariously. 

I say vicariously because you are 
‘yourself poised. upon. threshold of:a 
period of flux which will dwarf that 
of the Civil War to Lilliputian pro- 
portions. The death of Southern 
aristocracy represented in “Gone 
With the Wind” is a microcosmic 
parallel to the passing of our modern 
civilization. From the throes of 
America emerged a 
united nation; it is our prayer that 


world may result. Certainly, what- 
ever happens, our way of living can 
never be the same again. 

However, all this is of slight in-. 
terest to the many people who went 
to “Gone With the Wind” solely be- 
cause they caught Scarlett fever 
from reading the book. They couldn’t 
have been disappoined, for Vivien 
Leigh’s playing of the spoiled, selfish 
Dixie Becky Sharp is amusing, 
vibrant and passionate. Miss O’Hara 
was completely ruthless, but she. 
was cute, too, and don’t you wish 
you were Laurence Olivier? - 

Gable’s Rhett Butler, also, is an- 
other reminder that this chap with 
the oversize ears, besides being the 
screen’s most potent male person- 
ality, is by way of being its most 
accomplished actor. He makes 
Rhett suave, nonchalant and cynical, 
a man who knew too much about 
everything and consequently pos- 
sessed an abiding hatred for sham, 
‘cant and hypocrisy: 

Other magnificent performances 
‘fare Olivia de MHaviland’s gentle 
Melanie, Ona Munsons’ forthright 
and understanding Belle Watling, 
Hattie McDaniel’s Negro Mammy. I 
liked Carroll Nye as Frank Kennedy 
‘and Harry Davenport as Dr. Meade. 
Barbara O’Neil, in two brief scenes, 
etched a poignant portrait of Ellen 
O’Hara, the quiet, competent New 
Orleans aristocrat who married the 
Irish peasant, Gerald O’Hara. 

From him Scarlett acquired her 
love for the earth, for the red soil 
‘of Tara, something which dominated 
and influenced her entire life. You 
will- find this passion for the land, 
j unning as a sort of leitmotif through 
much of modern diterature. Wang 
and O’lan worshipped the Good 
Earth; Granda Joad died and Muley 
went insane when the tractors came 
to tear up their homes and sow the 
seeds of the Grapes of Wrath which 
are ripening in the breasts and minds 
of the dispossessed everywhere. And 
there are many other examples. 


from the present paroxysm a united | 


CINEMA SYNOPSIS — 


By CORWIN PINE 


A number of individual moments 
in “Gone With the Wind” stand out: 
Scarlett’s killing of the renegade de- 


serter at Tara, her fall down the 


steps after her collapse at Rhett’s 


feet, the burning of Atlanta, that 


delicious morning-after glimpse of 
Scarlett in bed. Particularly effec- 
tive is the ghastly panoramic sweep 
of hundreds of wounded lying in a 
railroad yard. Only crass fools or 
hypocrites can View that scene and 
still assert with facile assurance that 
such suffering is ever justifiable. 


I had hoped to comment on “The 


Letter,” which is also something 


special, but space is limited, and 
since this is the last Cinema Synop- 
sis, I want to thank publicly all the 
people who have expressed’ interest 
in, and appreciation. of, these inter- 
mittent dissertations on our movie 
diet. They have apparently stimu- 
lated quite a bit of discussion and 
criticism, which was the original in- 
tention. 


I haven’t attempted anything very 
extensive or elaborate, for no matter 
what we do, our taste is bound to be 
superficial. There are such a lot of 
good books to get acquainted with, 
so many worthwhile plays and films 
to see and fine paintings to admire, 
so much great music to listen to. If 
it were possible for us to spend every 
hour of every day until we die 
acquiring culture, we could barely 
skim the surface of all there is to 
know. 


Nevertheless, what little we do 


‘know need not be superficial in any 


derogatory Sense of the word. Our 
range of reading and knowledge of 
art and music are pitifully meagre, 
certainly; they can be nothing else. 
What is important is the realization 
of the very brief time life gives us 
to learn anything, and a determina- 
tion not to waste any of those pre- 
cious moments, and to search for 
truth and beauty as hard as we can 
for as long as we can. If we are 
making a sincere attempt to do that, 
We may accomplish very little, but no 
one has a right to call either the 
attempt or the results superficial. 
The only shallow people are the ones 


}who don’t bother to make the effort 


at all. 

It is still possible on this unstable 
planet to find solace in perceiving 
that man as an individual is nothing, 
and the whole short span of the race 
but a flicker in the life of the uni- 
verse. Under the calm, dispassionate 
scrutiny of the centuries wars are 
forgotten; pain, misery and brutality 
become the ghosts of memory; and 
the wind blows softly through the 
grass above the spot where sleeps 
the conqueror of the world. 

Is nothing of man’s endeavor per- 
manent, then? Yes, the arts, of 
which the cinema is the newest and 
possible the greatest potentiality, 
abide through all the changing years. 
They alone remain, sublime and 
sure, to prove that once before men 
passed this way. ~ % 

For in them man has captured and 
preserved the indomitable — spirit 
which enables him to stand erect on 
his little earth and shout defiance 
at the stars. Some day, conceivably, 
his creations and he himself will 
have vanished into the limbo of for- 
gotten things from whence they 
came, concluded the brief music 
which begins and ends in a breath. 
Yet in that time, when all other 
trace of human pilgrimage is lost in 
the void where past and future are 
the same, the forms in which man 
has expressed beauty and truth will 
speag for him, and their whisper in 
ihe silence will cause even the stars 
to pay tribute, © ; 


‘| ates, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


constitution on the part of some 
members of the Council. I cannot 
but feel that had I been wanted for 
the hockey team or any such posi- 
tion, the difficulty would never have 
appeared. However, these are per- 
sonal opinions and must be con- 
sidered only as such. For the future 
I should like to see that part of the 
constitution made more explicit and 
adhered to; had that been the case 
this year the dispute would never 
have arisen. 

I have no regrets about having 
raised the issue. Without there 
being any significant losses, I think 
the main values resulting therefrom 
are: first, greatly revived interest in 
Students’ Union elections, an aware- 
ness of the constitution and of in- 
dividual student’s right hitherto un- 
realized, and a general airing of 
campus politics (we have them here, 
you know);! second, the clarifying 
of the status of graduate students in 
general, especially with regard to 


their fees, and of B.D. students in} 


particular. It is high time that the 
campus should know, and that B.D. 
students should know and exercise 
their rights:of membership. In that 
connection I should like to answer 
some rather ill-informed statements 
made with regard to Theologs, of 
whose status little seems to be pub- 
licly known. A.Theolog is one who 
is a candidate for the ministry of the 
Church, and who may be in any 
stage of preparation: (a) those who 
are University undergraduates un- 
der exactly the same circumstances 
as all other undergraduates, (b) 
those who have their University 
degree and are now registered in 
the Colloge only studying for the 
testamur given by the College. These 
are affiliated students and are not 
eligible for membership in the Stu- 
dents’ Union; (c) those who elect to 
pursue a course of studies leading 
to a B.D. degree and who thus be- 
come graduate students of the Uni- 
versity. In our Theolog Club of 25 
this year we include 12 undergradu- 
6 affiliated students- and 7 
graduate students. 

Next fall I will pay my Union fees 
at registration, and be very happy 
to accept my privileges and respon- 
sibilities as a student of the College 
and of the University, and as a full- 
fledged member of the Students’ 
Union under whatever Council is 
elected this year. 

Again thanking you, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
GERALD M. HUTCHINSON. 


Hitler’ Dream 


(The following’ poem was written 
by two Cardiff schoolboys, aged 12 
and 10.) 


There is a story, strange as it may 


= seem, 

Of Adolf Hitler and his terrible 
dream. i 

Being tired of the Allies he lay down 
in his. bed, ; 

And among other dreams he dreamed 
he was dead. 

On leaving the earth to heaven he 
went straight, 

And proudly stepped up to the large 
golden gate; 

But St. Peter looked out and in a 

_ voice loud and clear 

Said, “On your way, Hitler, you 
can’t come in here.” : 

He turned on his heel and away he 
did go es ‘ 

As fast as he could to the region 
below; , 

But. the look-out Angel was well 
worth his hire, : 

For he got through to Satan and 
gave him the wire. 

Then Satan said, “Boys, I’m giving 
you warning, | j 

We are expecting Herr Hitler here 
this morning; 

Now get this straight, and get this 
clear, 

We are too good for that man in 


ere. 

- “Oh, Satan!-Oh, Satan!” Herr Hit- 
ler cried, 

“T heard what you said; I 
ing outside; ‘ us 

Oh, give me a corner, I’ve nowhere 
to go.” : 

But Daten said “No, a thousand 

He kicked Hitler back and vanished 
‘in smoke, —_. 

And just at that moment Herr Hitler 
awoke. : ; 


‘was stand- 


times 


THE FUTURE 


By QUOTEUNQUOTE 


What’s Past is Prologue—Title of 
Mary Barnett Gilson’s book. 


* * bd 


The historic fact is that the insti- 
tutions we cherish are the products 
of a culture which, as Gilson puts it, 
“is essentially the culture of Greece, 
inherited by the Romans from the 
Greeks, transfused with the religious 
teachings of Christianity, and pro- 
gressively enlarged from the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages up to 
the first third of the nineteenth 
century.” . . If the tradition of the 
past is excluded from the curricula 
of the schools, it is necessary for each 
generation to repeat the errors, ra- 
ther than to benefit by the successes, 
of its predecessors. — Walter Lipp- 
mann in “The Key Reporter.” 


They'll Never Quit.—Title of Har- 
vey Klemmer’s book. es 


Nothing we have heard or know of 
Hitler and of his new order reveals 
a gleam of hope in the future for 
those who trust him, since under 
any dominion according to his doc- 
trine no one will be permitted to 
discuss the problem of a happier 
world.—Viscount Maugham in “Lies 
as Allies.” : 


In spite of these things we are 
standing firm. We are not dismayed. 
The spirit of the British people is 
rising triumphant.. The old lazy 
go-as-you-please, every-man-for- 
himself attitude is becoming a thing 
of the past, and out of this testing 
time of tribulation we shall arise, 
please God, worthy descendants of 
those ancestors of ours who first 
sailed the Seven Seas and laughed at 
danger.—Daphne Du Maurier in 
“Come Wind Come Weather.” 


The Story of Britain 
The epic of their lives is writ in fire, 
In alpod and anguish is their story 
told, : 
The saga of their courage shall be 
: heard 
In many twilights when the world 
is old. : : 
Disaster takes no toll of gallantry, 
Wreck takes no toll of honor or 
of truth, an 
There shall be clean earth where 
- these people fall, 
There shall be freedom where 
they pour their youth. 


There is a tale greater than ruin and 
_. death, : 
_ And it is written while they burn 
and bleed, 
This is the story of a people’s soul— 
This is the deathless story of a 
breed. 


—Max Press in the New York Times. 


Mrs. Jones—My husband swears 
dreadfully now. 


Mrs. Smith—A, because he plays]. 


golf? : 
Mrs. Jones—No, because he can’t. 


A man who lost his job soon after 
war began went to see a friend who 
hod obtained a post in a much criti- 
cized Ministry. His friend was sym- 
pathetic and said, “I think I can fix 
you. up with a job here.” ~ 

The job-seeker was taken along 
the corridor and installed in a com- 
fortable office. His friend left him 
with these words, “Now, don’t be 
surprised at our way of~ doing 
things. You'll soon get used to it.” 

_The man settled down in his office, 
read his newspaper from cover to 
cover, and solved the crossword. 
Then it was time to knock off. The 
same thing happened every succeed- 
ing day. 

During the second week he met his 
friend, who asked him how he liked 
the job. 

“Fine,” he replied. “The office is 
cosy and warm. I’m quite comfort- 
able, but I don’t thinks they trust me 
here. Every time I set foot outside 
the office ’m followed by two young 
men, They even shadow me when I 
go to lunch. Am I under suspicion?” 

“Not at all,’ replied his friend. 
“Those fellows are your secretaries!” 


He was lying in bed, all covered with 

~ sweat, ee } 

Crying, “Doctor! Oh, doctor! it’s my 
worst dream yet. 


I won’t go to Heaven, I know darned |- 


well, ; 
But it’s blinking hafd luck to be’ 
kicked out of Hell.” ! 


T SUTE-RUT | 


I am tired and uninspired; 
Deep like a chasm, 
And without enthusiasm. 


Engineers—those fine, upstanding 
chaps—have their code of ethics, 
similar, but more closely followed, 
than the Meds’ Hypocritical Oath. 
Tradition forbids us to say more— 
but never be it said that we were 
outdone by the Meds. 


However, as in any profession, 
there exists that type of man who is 
interested only in remuneration—not 
in the satisfaction obtained from ac- 
complishment. We take you far 
afield’ to cite a prize example of 
gross hoodwinkery. It happened in 
Ecuador (it couldn’t have happened 
in Monterery). 


A Swiss Engineer looked the gov- 
ernment of Ecuador ‘over one day 
with malice aforethought. This con- 
niving gentleman succeeded in ob- 
taining a contract from this govern- 
ment to build a railroad from here to 
there, which stated that he was to 
get paid for each mile as the rail- 
road progressed. With reckless 
abandon he soon had his crews or- 
ganized and built said railroad in 
sections. When the road reached 
a river, did he build a bridg? Not 
him. He simply started from the 
other side, continuing the road until 
he reached a plateau. Did he com- 
pute grades and wind his road up the 
hillside at a gradual slope? Not he. 
He simply brought it up to the 
bottom, left it there and started on 
the top. A 300 foot vertical gap 
didn’t bother him at all. But it did 
bother the government inspectors. 
He convinced them, however, that it 
was much better to build the road in 
a number of sections and put in 
bridges and grades later. These gov- 
ernment officials, being no brighter 
than some others we could mention, 
were dubious but satisfied, and went 
away scratching their heads. 
mites were bothering them.) And 


From Oberseas 


The Secretary, 
Edmonton Branch, - 

U. of A. Alumni Association, 
11151. 84th Ave., Edmonton. 


Dear Sir or Madam, — Will you 
please convey to the Association my 
sincere thanks for the nice cake. 

I might say that the person that 
baked the same should be in this 


| country teaching the art, as you can- 


not get a cake over here anywhere 
nearly as good. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. B. GAETZ. 


; January 14, 1941. 
Edmonton Branch, ; 
U. of A. Alumni Association, 
Edmonton, Alta. - , 

Dear Friends,—It gave me a great 
deal of pleasure to be-able to write 
you and thank vou for your kind 
thoughts this Christmas and the 
Christmas parcel I so much enjoyed. 
Remembrances from home are va- 
lued so much when one is’ so far 


‘away, and little luxuries such as 


these are much appreciated when one 
is in the army. I know, for this is 
my second trip under the same con- 
ditions. We all looked forward -for 
parcels from home then, as we do 
now, and mail day is the most 
pleasing day in the week, 

So thanking you again for your 
thoughts at Christmastide. 


I remain, yours, + ‘ 
C. A. WESTON ’21. 


(Ter- | 


England, Dec. 18, 1940.| 


so the work went ou, stopping on one 
side of a stream and starting again 
on the other side; continuing to a 


other side. . 


When 89 per cent. of the road was 
completed, and the Engineer had 80 
per cent. of the fare in his jeans, the 
government got wise to the wact that 
they were being done brown, so to 
speak. (Someone must have told 
them.) 


Since the law was on the side of 
the government at this stage of the 
game, our Swiss friend was hustled 


Here he languished while the pros 
and cons of his case were being 
argued. It was finally ruled that 
he had not violated the rules of the 
contract, and was therefore not 


contract stated he was to get paid 
by the mile as the road progressed. 
However, the court ruled he could 
take his fraudulent funds out of the 
country. s i 


Oddly enough, he found it rather - 
hard to get further contracts in | 
Ecuador, so.he retired on the fortune 
he made, bought an estate, and is — 
now living off the fat of the land. 
Hope this doesn’t give you fellows 
any ideas. Be a sport—build a bridge 
now and then. : 


Speaking of government officials 
naturally brings us to the recent 


The Miners put on a display in the 


cials that they didn’t play poker and 
shoot craps all the time. It was 
typical when one of these burseau- 
crats trained his peepers through the 
lens of a microscope under which 
was a sample of placer gold. After 
studying same 
grunted, -““Huh! Fossils, eh?” : 

~The members were then treated to 
seeing an ore flotation machine in. 
action. As the muddy looking froth 
came out and rolled into pans, one 


fallacy wisecracked, “Still like play- 
ing with mud pies, boys!” 
wish the operator had poured the 

contents of the pan over his skull. ~~ 


elections. The election speeches were 
characterized by more guff, fluff 


nessed in the last five years.’ 


led in the annals of elections. These — 


to the Engineers than any others. 


| While to outsiders it might look like 
dissension among the different fac- — 
tions, it is all in the spirit of fun— 
May 
the best men win!—and all that sort ~- ~ 


all for some and some for all. 


of guff. 


»~ Advice to those seeking pugilistic 


stick your neck out, do it cautiously 
like a turtle. It will pay off in the 


pared to say. Should you meet up 


rbe your. opponent 
gently. ; 


the slaughterhouse where the fights 
were held, and see if they can find. 
corners. Some seem to be missing — 


know very well.. Ouch! 


like it. | 


{ 


Here's today’s biggest Value in © 
pipe tobaccos. A fine quality 
mixture—full of flavour—mild — 
and cool. Try a pipe today. — 


; In pouches, pack- 
‘ages and 1 Ib. tins. 


How To Make 


The Most of Your Appeara 
in One Easy Lesson! 


WEAR CLOTHES TAILORED-T0-MEASURE 
BY TIP TOP TAILORS! = 
rites $28.50 To je 


| Ladies’ Mannish-Gailored Suits and Coats, GailocedetoMeatare 


$95 


TIP TOP TAILORS 


101 18-Jasper Avenue 


nce=— 


{ 
ek 


LIMITED 


_ ‘TUS-2-41 


Mining Building to show said offi- — 


ee 3 


off to the local pen by the gendarmes, _ 


rock cut and starting again on the 


guilty. You will remember that the 


x 


visit of the M.L.A’s to our campus. — 


for a moment he © 


of the brighter upholders of economic _ 


We were pleased to see the spirit ~ 
_| shown in the recent Students’ Union 


elections are much more important — 


+ 
Bare 


“ 


Could I stood it?—I had to, and 


and stuff than we have heard or wit- 
By the time this is printed the 


Engineers will have gone to the polls _ 
following an extravaganza unequal- 


|honors in future years: If you must’ _ 


We would like the editors of the = 
Saskatchewan Sheaf to look around — 


We only 


end—which end we are not pre- — 


with a professional pretzel-twistér, 
be prepared to say uncle—then may- — 
will: untie you — 


any loose vertebrae lurking in dark — @ 


on the person of a certain chap we. 


Fi: 


rus Jack Millar, president of football 


x 


pus, and was held last year by Dave 


__ ski instructor for the Outdoor Club. 


standing man on the Bears’ ’40-’41 


_ sergeant in the Auxiliary Battalion. 


| Fraternities! 


-} HENRY: 


a alle alla allan plan allan Bln nin all 
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Awards Committee Picks 


Athletes For Big Block Club; 


Freeze Wins Wilson Trophy 


Ten Block “A” Awards and Five Stripes for 1941 
HONORS PRESENTED COLOR NIGHT 


The annual awards to top-ranking campus athletes were 
made known this week, and formal presentations will be made 
on Friday, March 21, specially selected as “Color Night.” Highest 
tribute goes to Bob Freeze, who has earned the Wilson Trophy 
by virtue of his outstanding contributions to University sport. 
Ten Big Block “A” sweater awards, five stripes, and several 
minor recognitions to clubs and teams are also announced. 


Bob Freeze wins both his Block; 
“A” and the Wilson Trophy. The 
Wilson Trophy is emblematic of the 
best athletic endeavors on the cam- , 


MacKay. Bob’s ability was displayed 
in the Bears’ football squad and as 


He was without doubt the most out- 
lineup, which gave the Saskatche- 
wan Huskies such a decisive beating. 

_ Bob is from Calgary. He is regis- 
tered in Arts and is acting company 
Big Block “A” sweaters go to 


this season; Norm McCallum, Bears 


you are ~- 


football squad; Jack Flavin, present 
president of swimming and Bears 
football squad, and Brick Younie, 
consistent star of the Bears basket- 
ball team. All these men are from 
Edmonton. Millar has been a mem- 
ber of the senior football team for 
three years, this year being captain 
of the squad. He has also taken part 
in-interfac hockey. Norm McCallum 
has had three seasons of both inter- 
faculty hockey and football, Jack 


ae ; Order your Flavin is president of swimming, and. 
a OF) ; has played two seasons of football, 
PLEDGE PINS, |together with other campus inter- 


faculty sports. Brick Younie’s name 
is linked with senior basketball team 
as one of its greatest stars. x 

Similar awards go to Don John- 
ston, halfback, Bears footballers; 
Harry Leggett, Bears football and 
hockey star, and Ed Crowder, of the 
senior hockey team. Because of box- 
ing ability, Les Willox, boxing pre- 
ident, and John Dixon get their 
“A’s”, Willox was also a member of 


INITIATION BADGES 
and JEWELLED PINS | 


Poi RKS 


\ 
ma E & S O N S 3 this year’s football team. 
bach j tN - Additional ee go to five ay, 
f : ent holders of “A” sweaters. ey 
F : (Western) Ltd. are George Stuart, president and 
la Agents for Balfour in Canada player of the senior hockey team and 
dpe A member of the senior football team; 


_|Stan Cameron, president and out- 
standing basketball player; Jack 
Neilson, senior football player; Bud 
Chesney, ‘Bears hockey centre; and 


bee ts fy) sete TO Play : player and president of the Big Block 
; Club y 

service to the boxing team is pre- 
sented to Hugh Buchanan. Buchanan 
won for Alberta in the intercollegiate 
meet at Saskatoon. 
In team.work, Aggies take the 
Bulletin Trophy, emblematic of in- 
terfaculty supremacy in all forms of 
athletics.. These include hockey, 
football, volleyball and basketball 
competition. 

The Kerr Trophy, contested for by 
track and field artists, was not pre- 
sented this season due to insuffi- 


é. THE’ 
Choice: 


OF 


Sammy Moscovich, star basketball. 


The Beaumont Trophy for greatest, 


ELECTION WINNERS 


SAM MOSCOVICH 


Elected to the position of President 
of the Men’s Athletic Board at the 
University, Sammy Moscovich brings 
with him a wealth of experience and 
a large-reserve of ideas. Last season 
he was president of the Big Block 
Club, and along with Mr. Panton, 
really put the club on its feet again. 
He has played intercollegiate basket- 
ball for a number of seasons. Dur- 
ing his trips to Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and British Columbia, he has 
conferred with various members of 
men’s athletic boards there, and has 


their own opinions and ideas re-’ 


garding intercollegiate sport. Sammy 
tells us that-he plans on doing some 
real organizing of sport. during the 
holidays, and have something de- 
finite to go on at the beginning of 
the next term. He has worked in 
close co-operation with Mr.-Panton 
and knows his methds exactly as 
regards interfac sport. He plans on 


organizing interfac sport next year. 


on the same high standard as it was 
this year. All in all, we really feel 
that Sammy is well fitted for the 
position, and is going to make a real 
job out of it. 


JACK FLAVIN 


Along with the other members, it 
ean certainly be said that Jack is no 
amateur in any line of sport. He 
has played two years’ intercollegiate 
football, not to mention the four years 
training and practise he got at high 
school. He was on the intercollegiate 
swimming team for two years; he 
coached the West End Swimming 
Club for a number of years, so we 
really are of the opinion that he 
knows more than the average about 
the art. of swimming. Last season 
he was president of the Varsity 
Swimming Club. He was a member 
of the Men’s Athletic Board last 
year, and besides all these and other 
activities too numerous to mention, 
he has shown himself very actively 
interested in skiing. Jack’s ideas re- 
garding intercollegiate and interfac 
sports are the same as Sammy Mos- 
covich’s, so we really should see 
some real action’ in men’s sport 
circles next year. 


f MARG WILLOX 
Marg Willox, in being elected to 
the position of President of Women’s 
Sport, has an excellent chance to 
put forth and carry through her 


many ideals regarding women’s 
sport. During this last season she 
played an important position on the 
women’s senior basketball team. She 
also played on the intercollegiate 
tennis team, and proved herself a 
very excellent tennis star. Last 
season she accepted and carried out 
the. position of manager of House 
League basketball, to the approval 
of all connected with it. This past 
year she was secretary-treasurer of 
the Women’s Athletic Board. It can 
certainly be said that she is not 
taking her new position without 
much experience along the required 
lines. This year in her new job she 
plans to really put the intramural 
idea across in high style. She also 
plans to try and arrange a home- 
and-home basketball series with 
Saskatchewan. This will be her 
main task, as everyone is certainly 
desirous of seeing intercollegiate 
sport come back to our campus. 


DORIS DANNER 


Executive ability is a main essen- 
tial to hold the position of Secre- 
tary of Women’s Athletics. In elect- 
ing Miss Doris Danner, we have 
both a person who has represented 
the student body in different 
Women’s sport organizations, and 
who has actively engaged in the 
sports themselves. She was presi- 
dent of Track last season, and during 
the previous season she was a mem- 
ber of the intercollegiate track team. 
She has been a very ardent sup- 
porter: and player of House League 
basketball for the past couple of 
years. Last season saw her as 
Freshette representative on the 
Women’s Athletic Board. Her main 


} idea for the forthcoming season is to 


get intramural sport organized to a 
very high and efficient standard. 
She very rightly feels that to get a 
good intercollegiate team in any 
sport you must first give them the 
training, and there is no place like 
intramural sport to do this. 


—=& 


EAR BITS 


-By GEORGE MATHEWS 


Last week one of the greatest upheavals of student opinion 


+ Champions 


Alberta Distributors 


+} MARSHALL-WELLS 


ALBERTA CO., LTD. 


Edmonton Alberta 


cient competition to make the winner 
worthy of its possession. For the last 
three years this trophy has been won 
by Marty Dewis. 3 

The Alberta team at the Intervar- 
sity assault-at-arms in .Saskatoon 
managed to earn a draw with Sask- 
atchewan, thus bringing the Neilson 
Trophy to this University for the first 
six months of the year. Its present- 
ation will be featured alng with the 
others: on Friday night. 


i) 


NOTICE 


A meeting of the Fencing Club 
will be held in the Lower Gym of 
Athabaska Hall at 8 o’clock on Fri- 
day evening, March 14. All members 
are urged to be present. There will 
be election of officers for next year. 


RAO EE TT, 
SPORTING GOODS 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, Musical 
Instruments 


All Moderately Priced 


UNCLE BEN'S EXCHANGE 


Located near Rialto Theatre 
Estab. 1912 Phone 22057 


JOHNSON’S. 
GOOD FOOD IS GOOD HEALTH 
Corner 101st Street and Jasper Ave. . 


CAFE 


and finer 
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You will appreciate the pleasant atmosphere 


For Reservations Phone 27106 


q 
The Corona Hotel Dining Room : 
4 


service at 
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}|}C. A. Won by Y¥.W.C.A., 4544-3314. 


stroke. 


in the history of this University occurred after the dismissal of 
our Athletic Director. Every athletic organization on the campus, 
and the balance of the students, signed petitions regard- 
ing this action. This week the Men’s Athletic Board passed a 
resolution that something be done about the situation, and 
recently the Students’ Council voted to present the petitions to 


the Board of Governors for consideration. 
: * * * * 


Only one question remains: Do the students have any say in 
the matter of how their extra-curricular activities are to be run? 
We believe this question should be answered, so that the 
students will know whether to give up in despair or continue 


their efforts with normal enthusiasm. 
: 2 = = = 


“Student opinion shall not die.” 
r ~ £ = s s 


_.. This, the last edition of your Friday sports page, should take 


:the form of a review, but as we haven’t room, we will part with 


this final shot: ; 
Let us not forget that in order to have a good athletic session 
in 1941-42 we must prepare for it now. 
& * 


* * 
Gracefully—Adieu. 
Naturally—Whew-w-w! 


SWIMMING, WOMEN COLLEGE OF ED. 


WINS INTRAMURAL 


University of Alberta vs. Y. W. 


Alberta point winners: Final standings for the Miss Patrick 


diving; 2, %4B-—H...\1M ?t Intra-mural Trophy for women: 

|| 1—Gerdine Rowan, 12 points: Ist| 1. Education ...................475 points 
diving, 1st stunts, 3rd 50 yards side| 2. Delta Gamma 460 points 
stroke, 3rd scientific swimming. 3. Pembina .... 440 points 
| 2—Beht Rankin, 7% points: 2nd} 4. Overtown . i 
scientific swimming, 2nd 100 yards| 5. Nurses ... 
free style, 3rd 50 yards back stroge,| 6. Thetas ... 
tie for 3rd diving. 7. Tri-Delts . 

38—Honor Evans, 5 points: ist 50} 8. Phi Phis ... 


Champions in 
1—Swimming, Delta Gamma. 
2—Basketball, Nurses. 
3—Badminton, Pembina. 
4—Volleyball, Education. 
5—Archery, Pembina. 


yards side stroke. 

4—Margaret Johnston, 3 points: 
2nd 50 yards free style. 

Shauna Little, 3 points: tied for 
2nd in stunts, 3rd 50 yards breast 


College of Ed. 
Win Volleyball; 
Beat Theologs 


Aggies Lose to Ministers in 
Semi-Finals 


In a thrilling and skillful exhibition 
of volleyball, the tall beanpoles from 
the College of Education nosed out 
a fighting Theolog gang 3 games to 
2 in a 5-game final series, to take 
the all-University chompionship. 

Theolog defeated Aggies in the 
semi-final 2 straight games. The 
Aggies, with one of the league’s 
finest teams, could not get going, and 
were weak on spiking, usually one 
of their strongest plays. 

The final game pittefl the. brilliant 
recoveries of Wally Stinson and the 
smashing kills of George Brice of the 
Education team against the smooth 
passing and set-up plays of a skillful 
Theolog squad. 

Theolog won the first and third 
games with Educ. equalizing each 
time with the second and fourth. 
Going into the fifth game all square, 
Theology took a 6-1 lead. Educ. 
quickly recovered and brought the 
score to 7-6, only to have Theology 
tie it up at 8-all. At this stage Educ. 
started a point-scoring spree which 
was halted only after the neophyte 
teachers had a commanding 13-8 
lead. Time out was called by the 
faltering Theologs, who came back 
with a brilliant recovery to take a 
14-13 lead. Then the School of 
Educs. tied it up, and went on to win 
16-14. 

It was a real series and a sparkling 
display of volleyball, featured by 
clever passing and set-up plays on 
both sides. There was really no 
choice between the teams—two more 
evenly match aggregations would be 
hard to find. 


Week-end Games 
For the Big Block 
School Hoopsters 


First annual high school basketball 
tournament sponsored by the Uni- 
versity Big Block Club will be held 
at Athabaska gym on Friday and 
Saturday of this week: The tourna- 
ment will take the form of a four- 
game series, the winners of which 
will become first holders of the Big 
Block Club Trophy. aS 

/ Although the four teams compet- 
ing this year are all from Edmonton 
high schools, it is planned that some 
time in the future high schools from 
all over the province will come to 
the University to play for the award. 
Purpose of the University club start- 
ing the tournament is to foster high 
school sport in Alberta and -to allow 
high school students to get an idea 
of University life, so that they may 
later be encouraged to attend our 
University. 

Following is the program: — 
Friday, March 14— 

8 p.m.—Victoria vs. Strathcona. 

9 p.m.—Wesiglen vs, Eastwood. 
Saturday, March 15— 

1 pm.—Meeting of High School 
and University officials to discuss the 
future of this tournament. 

2 p.m.—Losers of Friday’s games 
to play for third place. 

3 p.m.—Winners of-Friday’s games 
play for Big Block Club Trophy. 

4:30 p.m.—Tea and presentation in 
Athabaska dining room fer all teams 
and officials. 

University students are urged to 
support this movement, and those 
students who attended high school in 
Edmonton will particularly: want to 
get-out to see “how the young bucks 
from the old school are getting 
along.” a: 


Aggies Acquire 
Bulletin Trophy 


“Aggies, because of their persever- ; 


ance and’ enthusiasm plus natural 
sports ability, are winners of the 
Bulletin Troph, emblematic of inter- 
faculty supremacy in all sports. 

Obtaining three thirds and one 
second in their tournaments, and 
getting extra points for just entering 
some competitions, which they lost, 
the gentlemen farmers piled up a 
total of 601 points. 

Engineers and Arts were both close 
behind, having won more competi- 


tions, but not having entered teams | ‘ 


in all the sports. These two teams 
are still playing in the finals for 
the interfaculty “A” hockey cham- 
pionship, but the result of this series 
will have no bearing on the final 
interfaculty standing. . 

Every team lost some points dur- 
ing the year, which hampered their 
chances of getting a high total score. 
Chief penalties were for not entering 
a team in one of the sports and for 
using ineligible players during play- 
off games. 

Final standing subject to hockey 
playoff results: 

Facult. Points. 
. 601 


ed 
Winner of the hockey final will be | 


credited with an additional 25 points. 


Women Board Males 
Major, Minor Awards to Coed 
Athletes on Year’s Work 


Jean Robertson, Marg Willox, Fern McKeage Win Major Honors 
WILL BE GIVEN ON COLOR NIGHT 


Jean Robertson—President of the 
W.A.A. ’40-’41, Vice-President of the 
W.A.A. 39-40, Senior Basketball ’37- 
”38-’39-"40-"41. 

Margaret Willox—Secretary-treas- 
urer of the W.A.A. ’40-’41, Senior 
Basketball ’40-’41, Intercollegiate 
Tennis -’39-’40, Manager of House 
League Basketball ’39-’40, Winning 
coon House League Basketball ’39- 

Ferne McKeage—Secretary-treas- 
urer of W.A.A. ’39-’40, Manager of: 
House League Basketball ’38-’39, 


Manager Pins 
Gerdine Rowan, Swimming. 
Mona Asselstine, Basketball. 
Chris Willox, House League Bas- 
ketball. 
Hannah 
Club. 
Blanche Wallace, Archery. 


Christopherson, Outdoor 


Doris Danner, Track. 
Kay van der Mark, Fencing. 
Margaret Hannah, Badminton. 


Vice-President of W.A.A. ’40-’41. WOMEN’S ARCHERY RESULTS 
a The er award wae abies f ; 
erne McKeage on the basis of} 4 p, i i ae i 
sports of sportsmanship and leader- | 9. Pembing oeaeee ye ae Pais 
ship, and inability to participate due|3. Nurses 177 points 
to an accident received in sport. 4. Pi’ Beta Phi. “139 points 
Numerals 5. Delta Gamma ..101 points 
Jean Robertson. 6. Education... .. 94 points 
“A” Pins | 7. Thetas ..... .. 93 points 
Lillian Gibson, Swimming. 8. Tri-Delts. ... .. 31 points 


Individual -champions — 1, Roma. 
Ballhorn, 128 points; 2, Betty Mont- 


Shauna Little, Swimming. 
Honor Evans, Swimming. 
Margaret Johnston, Swimming. 
Jean Hill, Basketball. 

Louise McAulay, Basketball. ; 
Kay Lind—Basketball and Track. 
Pat Foster, Basketball. - 
Maureen Maxwell, Basketball. 
Anna Kapuscinski, Track. 
Marion Blackburn, Track. 

Chris Willox, Basketball. 


" Riders 
Beth Rankin, Swimming. 
Gerdine Rowan, Swimming. 
Mona Asselstine, Basketball. 
Marg Gulick, Basketball. 
Marjorie Upton, Fencing. 
Kay van der Mark, Fencing. 
Doris Danner, Badminton. 
Jean Hutchinson, Badminton. 


Betty Ross, Overtown. 119 points. 
Best round of six arrows—1, Roma 
Ballhorn, Pembina, 50 points; 2, 
Betty Ross and Betty Montgomery, 

Overtown, 44 points. ~ ae 


BADMINTON NOTICE 


secretary-treasurer from March 23rd 
to March 30th inclusive. This will be 
your only chance to get your money - 
for these tokens, so don’t forget the 
date. Tokens will be redeemed at. 
the regular badminton nights during 
- Ithat week. ~ SGT ee 
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Aphrodite, knowing men, bribed Paris wich @ pack | 
Of that most precious herb now sold as Picobac, 


; 
@ To win the world’s first beauty contest, 

Po eae exercised charm. And by charms. - 
(though of a different nature) Picobac has won 

the Canadian popularity contest open to all pipe 
tobaccos. The winning charms of the pick of 
Canada’s Burley crop are that it is always a mild, 
cool, sweet smoke and amazingly low in price. 


HANDY SEAL-TIGHT POUCH « 15¢ 
34-LB. ““LOK-TOP” TIN + 65¢ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1941 _ 


also packed in Pocket Tins 


 Picobac 


“It DOES taste good in a pipel” 


——i 
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: Plan To Visit... ae 
THE PURPLE LANTERN 
Chinese Cuisene in an Oriental 
Atmosphere — 


10049 101A Ave. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Phone 22817 


? 


Your Personal Appearance 


means a lot in Student Life 
WE CALL FOR AND DELIVER eee 


Snowflake Laundry & Dry Cleaners 


Limited ~ 
Phones 21735, 25185, 25186 
9814 104th Avenue ute Edmonton, Alta. j — 


4 
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Men And Women Athletes Get Honors For Yeu 


Nora McLeod, Tennis. < 


gomery, Overtown, 120 points; 3, — 


All tokens will be redeemed by the ~ 
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THE POSTERN GATE 


@ A FORK IN THE FEEDER @ TODAY IS SPRING 


By John Nasadyk 


@ G. K. CHESTERTON: AN 


By C. van der Mark 


APPRECIATION 
By Gilbert Keith 


@ DUST: A POEM 
By R. Blackburn 


e@ AS SHE LIKED IT 
By Chet Lambertson 


e LITTLE FISH 


By A. M. Johnson 


A STORY ABOUT ALBERTA 


’ By 
CA Fork in the Feeder cree 


It was late in the afternoon when we arrived 
at Clayton. We were a bit stiff and cramped 
after our fifty-mile bus-ride from Edmonton, so 
we walked around, seeing the sights, and look- 
ing for this fellow Hansen who was supposed 
to meet us. 


There were five of us: a couple of young 
fellows from somewhere in the East, a little 
sallow-faced punk from Edmonton, Jack, and 
myself. I don’t remember the names of the two 
Ontario boys, but we called the little runt 
Shrimp, and that name stuck to him while he 
was with us. 

The Shrimp and Jack were the only ones 
who had had any experience as threshermen. 
Jack was an old hand at the game, and the 
Shrimp, from the way he talked, was nearly 
the best man in the country with a team of 
horses. He told us quite a bit about himself 
while we were on the bus—all the places he’d 
worked during the summer, and how much his 
bosses had liked him, and why he’d had to quit. 

The Shrimp talked so much that I got good 
and sick of his chatter, so I ditched him and 
went into the hotel to ask if Hansen had been 
around. When I came out, Hansen was there, 
talking to the rest of the men. 

He was an old man—pretty close to seventy, 
I guess—with a round, weatherbeaten face, and 
a pair of enormous grey handlebar moustaches. 
He looked us over just like he was glad to see 
each of us. “A bunch of young fellows, eh?” 
he rumbled. “I guess that means we can work 
you harder.” He rolled back his moustaches 
and grinned at us. 

He left us waiting in the car while he went 
to the store. The weather had been warm for 
several days, but it had begun to cloud over 
that afternoon, and now, while we waited in the 
car, fine drops of rain began to fall. It was so 
late in the fall that we wouldn’t have been 
surprised to see snow. We had been wondering 
why Hansen’s harvest had been delayed so 
long, but we didn’t find out until later. 

I sat in the front seat of the car right beside 
Hansen on the way out to the farm. The old 
man had looked cheerful and benevolent when 
he was talking and smiling, but when he was 
quiet I could see heavy lines around his eyes 
and forehead—as though his life had not been 
an easy one, nor his problem light. 

It was almost dark when we arrived at the 
farm, so we had: some supper in a hurry, and 
got ready for bed. The shower of rain had 
passed over quickly, so they figured on being 
able to start threshing in the morning. The 
Shrimp and the two Ontario boys were bunked 
in the house, while Jack and I had a couple of 
cots in an empty granary. We liked it, because 
it was nice and clean, and we had it all to our- 
selves. 

They gave me a team in the morning, and 
showed me how to harness it. I had a little 
trouble, but the horses were gentle, so I got 
headed out into the field without any accidents. 
The Shrimp was having a lot of trouble with 
his harness when I left, but I figured he’d get 
along all right, since he was such a good team- 
ster. But I hadn’t come more than a couple 
of hundred yeards past the gate when I heard 
a terrific clatter. I turned just in time to see 
the Shrimp’s team come galloping down the 
lane, the rack clattering and bumping behind, 
with the Shrimp holding on to the lines for dear 
life. The edge of the rack clipped the corner- 
post of the fence and lifted it out as neat as a 
whistle. He went past me at full speed, trail- 
ing fence-posts and yards of wire. I watched 
him go bumping across the field, knocking over 
stooks like pins in a bowling alley, bouncing 
over knolls and into hollows. I swear it’s a 
miracle he didn’t turn over a half-dozen times. 

Sig Hansen, the separator man, went run- 
ning out from the separator to head the team 
off. I still don’t know how he did it, but he 
caught the head of one of those crazy animals 
and got them stopped. 


Page Two 
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APOLOGIA | 


The Postern Gate | 


“For arduous is the path and narrow is the 
gate that leadeth unto the city of fame, and 
few there be that enter therein.” 


Now it befell in the days of King George 
that there were gathered together at the Uni- 
versity in the City of Edmonton a multitude of 
young men, yea, and many damsels. And they 
looked upon life and found that it was good. 
But when they looked upon their prospects, 
they found that they were bad; and they com- 
muned with one another, saying, what shall we 
do about this thing. 


And there was among them an institution, 
as it were a news letter, that spread abroad 
among them that which it was needful and that 
which it was pleasant that they should know. 
And this institution was called The Gateway; 
for in the long backward and abysm of time, 
when first the railroad came into Edmonton, 
it had been said proudly, even boastfully, that 
Edmonton was the end of steel, and again that 
Edmonton was the gateway to the vast hinter- 
land of the North country. And betwixt earnest 
and jest, when the news letter sprang into being 
at the University, it was named with the name, 
The Gateway, for that a semblance was seen 
and noted betwixt the life of the student and 
the door to opportunity. And lo, The Gateway 
had flourished now these many years. 


And he that kept the gate thereof said unto 
his fellows, shall we take no knowledge of this 
thing that hath come to pass that though the 
gate remaineth, the opportunity hath vanished 
away. And they answered him, let us do so. 
Behold, then, said he, there are gifted young 
men and damsels among us. Shall we not pro- 
vide them an opportunity for displaying these 
gifts and for preserving in the cultivation there- 
of? And they answered him, as you have said, 
so let it be. 


And the Keeper of the Gate called unto 
him a student of Agriculture named Bicknell, 
and he said unto him, I prithee, Joe, take now 
thy pencil and draw for me a representation 
of the horse that is named Pegasus, and a rider 


upon him, and let this horse, even Pegasus, and — 


the rider thereof, let them lope like a grey- 
hound toward the city of fame, as it were at 
full tilt, into a gate that is very little so that 
the beholders may wonder if it be possible or 
otherwise that they shall pass in thereat. And 
he said unto him, I shall do so gladly. 


For the Keeper of the Gate had it in mind 
that talent is widely spread abroad among 
youth, but that poets, yea, and artists and 
tellers of tales die young. And it seemed unto 
him a worthy thing to do to open the gate of 
opportunity, were it only by a little crack, and 
to dat what might be done to lower the infant 
mortality rate. And they that took counsel 
with him approved of all these things. 


And thus it was in the days of King George 
in the University of Alberta and in the City of 
Edmonton that the Postern Gate came into 
being. 


And for this Postern Gate the Keeper there- 
of maketh no apology, neither do they who 
take counsel with him; they make no apology, 
neither are they puffed up and vainglorious. 
But unto all such as care to read, they say only, 
this little Postern publisheth the work of young 
men and damsels, and not the work of estab- 
lished artists. And yet, behold, our Pegasus 
suffereth neither from windbreak nor from 
glanders, and it may well be that he will yet 
make up in speed and élan that which he 
lacketh in experience. 


Sig looked mad as a bull, but he didn’t say © 
very much. He went up to the side of the 
rack, and asked Shrimp something—he was too - 
far away for me to hear what it was. 


The Shrimp was still plenty scared, but he 
had enough wind left in him to make some 
noise. “What d’you mean by giving me a team 
of half-broke cayuses?” he yelled. “You can’t 
expect a man to drive a bundle rack with wild 
horses! You got to give me a decent team 
before I'll work on this blasted outfit.” He went 
on raving like that for quite a while before he 
ran down. : 

Sig’s face got redder and angrier, and he 
looked like he wanted to yank Shrimp down 
off that rack and tear him to pieces. He didn’t, 
though; I guess it was because he needed all 
the men. Anyway, he told the Shrimp, “All 
right, you can swap teams with one of the 
other boys—you can take Jack’s team. He can 
handle these all right.” 


The Shrimp had cooled down a little, and 
he was getting some of his nerve back. He 
snarled at Sig, “Okay! I can handle these 
broomtails! I'll teach ’em to run away on me.” 

He jerked their heads around, and came 
close to turning the rack over again, as he 
headed back toward the lane, trailing wire and 
fence-posts. Sig watched him go with a sort of 
undecided look on his face, then he shrugged 
his shoulders and went back to the machine. 


It was a good-sized separator; we pitched 
into it from both sides. The straw was tough 
because of the shower the night before, and 
the machine kept jamming, so we had easy 
work. Jack and I had opposite drags—I mean 
we pulled in together, one on either side of the 
separator. Sometimes we pulled in, Jack be- 
hind the Shrimp, me behind young Ted Han- 
sen, when the racks ahead of us were barely 
half unloaded. 


The Shrimp was only a little guy, but he 
seemed to be standing up to the work all right. 
Of course, the going was easy; I hadn’t worked 
all summer, and I was as soft as mush, but I 
didn’t even get a blister that day. 

Along toward noon rain began to fall again 
from the dark skies. Sig kept at the work as 
long as the machine would handle it, but it 
wasn’t long before it was jamming so badly and 
so often that it was just a waste of time to carry 
on. So we had the afternoon off. 

We were loafing in the barn after dinner, 
telling stories and smoking. The Shrimp was 
explaining to us what he used to do to the 
railroad bulls when he was riding the freights. 
Just then Sig stepped into the barn. 


Sig spoke right away. “We don’t smoke in 
the barn, fellas. Too much danger of fire.” 

The two Ontario boys and I butted our 
cigarettes right away, and Jack stepped outside 
to finish his. The Hansen’s had a damned nice 
barn, even it was a little bit old. We were 
pretty thoughtless to smoke in there in the 
first place. 

The Shrimp was still talking and _ still 
smoking. 

When Sig came back from the box-stall, he 
said to the Shrimp: “I said we don’t smoke in 
the barn. Too much danger of fire.” 


Shrimp looked up at him and went right on 
telling his story. 

Sig stepped closer to him. “Either put out 
that cigarette or get out of the barn.” 

The Shrimp had nerve—I’ll say that for him. 
He looked the big fellow right in the face, and 
talked right up to him. “I was hired by your 
old man, not you. I'll take orders from your 
old man, not from you.” 

Sig’s face began to redden again. He told 
the Shrimp: “This is one order you're taking 
from me. If you don’t put out that cigarette 
you're going to get it rammed down your 
throat.” He doubled up his fist. 

The Shrimp got a ratty, scared look on his 
face. He looked at the cigarette doubtfully, 
then he threw it down and stepped on it. “It’s 
only a butt, anyway,” he commented. 

Sig looked just a little bit surprised. I 
think he almost grinned. Then he turned on 
his heel and went over to the tool-shed. 


The rain didn’t clear up; it came down 
steadily all the following day, like a heavy, icy 
mist. Sig and his father watched the sky ner- 
vously, and talked together in low, worried 
tones. Since it was so late in the fall, the 
chances of that rain turning into a snowstorm 
were pretty good. 


I heard them talking in the evening, when 
I went out to look after my horses. They were 
leaning against the corral fence in the cold, raw 
wind. 

I heard Sig speak. “It looks pretty bad, 
Dad. The temperature’s dropping steady. I’m 
afraid we're in for snow.” He was silent for 
amoment. “It seems like it’s just one thing or 
another—drouth, hoppers, frost, and now this.” 

I heard the old man’s deep voice. “Well, 
we'll just have to take it as it comes. We've 
been counting on this crop too strong—that’s 
something a farmer should never do.” 

Sig swore. “I know it was a crazy damned 
thing to think, but I sort of figured for a while 
that Providence was kind of looking after us. 
I mean, having to take mother to the States for 
that operation kept us from seeding when 
everybody else did, so we missed the early 
drouth. Then the crop was coming on so good 
—it just looked like it was arranged so we’d 
take off a bumper crop and pay the debt on the 
operation, and maybe take off a chunk off the 
mortgage, too. And now this has to come up, 
after we’ve gotten this close to it.” 

The old man said something about “Num- 
ber one northern.” 

Sig spoke again, angrily. “Six days—even 
five days—five days of steady threshing 
weather, and we’d get enough of that crop to 
pay a lot of money we owe. And now, if it has 
to lie in the snow, what we'll get will be 
bleached so it’s damned near worthless.” 

“Tt may clear up,” the old man murmured. 

“Yes, I suppose we shouldn’t give up so 
easily. Sure, there’s still a chance it may clear 
up.” But his voice was heavy with foreboding 
as he turned and walked with his father up the 
path. 

Miraculously, it did clear up; four-and-a- 
half days after we had stopped we rolled our 
racks into the field again. As we loaded up, 
the sun came up in the cool dawn like a lake of 
fire in the sky. I thought of the old prediction, 
“Red in the morning is the sailor’s warning.” 
But even thought the cloudy threat of rain 
hung over us constantly, the days were hot— 
blistering hot—an unnatural heat for fall. Sig 
called the days “weather breeders.” 

Sig kept us on the jump all the time, to try 
and get that crop in before the snow came. He 
put it up to us straight—he told us he was 
going to work us like hell to beat the rain. He 
didn’t say how much the crop meant to him 
and his father, but I think the boys guessed it. 

I liked the Hansen’s a lot, and I knew how 
much they needed that grain, so I made up 
my mind to do my best to help out. I guess 
maybe I overdid it a little. By the end of the 
first day I had half-a-dozen blisters, and the 
work got me pretty tired. 

The second day was worse than the first, 
but I managed to keep up with the others. I 
noticed that the Shrimp wasn’t in very good 
shape, either. He was beginning to pull in a 
little bit later every time. I sympathized with 
him, because I knew how he felt; I was begin- 
ning to feel just a little bit sick. 

That was the afternoon I lost my fork. We 
were threshing heavy bundles, lapping them 
head on butt in the feeder. On one of those 
bundles my fork slipped out of my hand went 
into the feeder. I made a dive for it, and got 
it out before it reached the knives, but it was 
a pretty close call. Sig saw it happen, and he 
shook his head, sober-faced. I shook my head 
back and tried to grin at him through the haze 
of separator dust. He nodded, and waved his 
hand to let me know it was okay. I spat out 
a mouthful of black dust, and set my aching 
arms to work again. 

That night I was in pretty bad shape. As 
soon as I stopped work my muscles seemed to 
stiffen up, and I felt sick all over. I was so 
tired I was almost asleep on my feet. 


SEE PAGE SIX: FORK 


NATURE WITH WAR IN THE BACKGROUND 


[ 

It was winter, and the sky was lead-grey, 
the clouds laden with snow, and the wind like 
a whip. The old man looked away from the 
sight of his own warm fireside. 


“T had a dream,” he said. “I dreamed I 
walked the streets of Rotterdam. And I looked 
about me, eagerly searching for the old familiar 
places I had known as a boy. And then I saw 
the roads were deserted. There was no sound 
of voices, no pleasant hum of a busy city, not 
even the throb of a motor. And the buildings 
were blackened as though by smoke and fire, 
the windows broken and staring vacantly. I 
looked towards the sea where I was wont to 
watch the ships come in. But I saw only a 
grey waste of water. I wondered where the 
people I once knew had gone, or if they lay 
dead somewhere among the ruins. And then I 
woke up, and thought, ‘Thank God it was just 
a dream’.” 

The old man’s reedy voice made its own 
music there by the fireside, and his words had 
a peculiar quality to their sound because they 
were not of his mother tongue. The girl 
thought that the shadows in the room deepened, 
and the day became more gloomy; and she 
stretched her lands to the Jiving blaze of the 
fire as though she would draw from it life and 
warmth and courage. But the boy smiled, and 
it was though for a moment the shadows lifted 
again. But the old man gazed at the flames 
with deep, thoughtful eyes. 
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It was that day when the boy said, “Today 
is spring.” Spring had been a long time com- 
ing, but on that day it had arrived. For in this 
country spring is a day only, and then summer 
comes with next dawn; and there are many who 
miss the exact hour of enchantment. It was 
that day when the trees here were all budding, 
and the prairie hills were a deeper green than 
they would ever be again all summer, and 
there were clouds blowing across the heavens 
swift and light as thistledown before the wind. 
That was the day that Rotterdam fell. 

And the girl, going about her household 
tasks with a heavy heart, remembered how 
often she had longed for the green, green fields 
of Holland, and the orchards and the misty 
rain. And then she remembered that this was 
the place that she had hated for so long, this 
ugly prairie city surrounded with harsh hills 
and dusty roads. Then she felt that she had 
suddenly awakened from a sluggish sleep with 
dull vague dreams, and now everything was 
intensely and keenly beautiful. She thought 
how pleasant it was to hang the clean wet 
clothes on the line, and watch them flutter and 
billow in the bright warm sunshine, and sniff 
the clean starched smell of them. And the 
wind blowing fresh on her face was sweet, and 
a meadow lark down in the garden sang cooly 
of rain. And when she went in to get the 
dinner, it was the most lovely thing in the 
world just to lay the table with the blue and 
white china and the gleaming glassware in the 
peaceful shabby dining-room. And baking had 
become exquisite pleasure. She thought she had 
never before really known the delicious frag- 
rance of golden loaves coming out of the oven. 


Then the boy said more urgently, “Today 
is spring. It’ll be gone tomorrow.” So at last 
they cycled off together down a road that was 
smooth and flat, winding along the river bank. 
It was good to feel the cool breeze that was 
full of the scent of the poplar buds, and the 
green grass sprinkled with buffalo beans and 
buttercups, and the damp earth and far-off rain. 
Now the sky was full of clouds piling up in 
grey and white masses with the wind. Far west 
a white bright streak shone on two mountain 
tops that were just visible above the horizon. 
The steady whirr of their machines was some- 
times broken by the roar of a passing motor 
and sometimes by catches of sentences as they 
called to each other. 


By 
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Today ts Spring! Mark 


They rode down into the park that was 
empty and not officially opened. Workmen 
mending the footpaths and bridges looked up 
and smiled. And then the boy and girl who 
had known each other all their lives were sud- 
denly new-found friends, and children again. 
They swung on the swings, and whirled madly 
about on the merry-go-round, and tested their 
strength on the bars, and rolled in the new 
grass that no picnicker had as yet set foot 
upon. The empty park gave back the echoes 
of their young laughter. Then they set out to 
explore the end of the island. They rode down 
the pebbly road with its bar of sunlight and 
shadow, between tall spruce and wacing wil- 
lows. The path became narrower and more 
winding, and they stopped at last at the end 
where it ran up on to the bank of the river. 
They stood there panting, leaning on their 
bicycles. There was no sound except the 
groaning and rattling branches of the trees, the 
crooning of a robin somewhere near them, and 
the low rushing of the river below. And then 
the girl was aware that this brother whom 
she had seen so often and knew so well, he too 
was lovely. She had never thought of him as 
lovely before, but now he was so, with his fair 
hair, and his clear hazel eyes with their gold 
lights like sunshine glinting on water, and his 
smile that would light up his brown face. And 
then in her mind he became one of thousands 
of other brothers marching against the enemy, 
facing weariness, and agony, and death, and 
destruction. The thought was so strong in her 
mind she could not drive it out. But the boy 
caught her wrist, whispering “Look, a snipe!” 
There below them at the edge of the lapping 
water, a bird ran about on spindly legs, dip- 
ping its long beak, fishing. The two on the 
bank became absorbed with watching. At 
length the snipe lifted its head in triumph, 
holding a fish. 

Drops of rain fell, but the sunshine still 
struggled through with bright rays. The boy 
and girl turned to go. 

“Well,” the boy said, “we’ll often remember 
this day of spring.” 


Dust 


By R. H. Blackburn 


Here in my hand, the dust 

That once was the flesh of a brute, 

That wallowed a while in the warm mud, 
Filled its belly with bounteous life, 

And then, dying, left only its bones 

And a mark in the warm mud. 


In my other hand, the dust 

That once was the brain of a man, 

That struggled a while with the hard earth, 
Fought and failed and lay beneath, 

Leaving his bones and a heritage; 

A pile of stones beside the Nile, 

A colored canvas, a thin book, 

A song and a prayer and a hope of heaven, 
And a mark in the hard rock. 


There in your hand, the finer dust 

That once was a woman’s heart, 

That flamed with the fire of the setting sun, 
Beat in tune with the bright stars, 

Fostered in man the fever of love 

That taught him to tear the stubborn earth; 
And hers the soul that is stamped in the stone, 
In the canvas, the song, the book, and the hope, 
And the mark in the hard rock. 


Page Three 


Announcer: It is the winter of the year 1598. 
Master William Shakespeare and his wife 
are spending a quiet afternoon in their home 
in London. Shakespeare is reading, while 
Anne is busy at a homely household duty— 
darning her husband’s hose. 

Anne (sighing): I don’t know why you wear 
your hose until your toes come right 
through, Will. It makes them so hard to 
mend. 


Shakespeare: Uh..m..mm. 


Anne: Fine company you are, with your nose 
always in some book or other! I might as 
well talk to the fire-tongs. I declare, if I 
had known when I married you.... 


Shakespeare: Mmmm. (Pause for several sec- 
onds.) Is this not a good thought, Anne? 
(Reads) 

“Some have too much, yet still do crave; 

I have little, and seek no more: 

They are but poor, though much they 
have, 

And I am rich with little store; 

They poor, I rich: they beg, I give; 

They lack, I have; they pine, I live.” 

Anne: Very nice. .. You know, Will, that last 
lot of butter wasn’t strictly fresh. That 
makes the third time lately. As I was say- 
ing to Mrs. Burbage only today... (Knock 
at door.) Put on your jacket, Will, if we 
have company. Come in! 

Messenger: Mr. William Shakespeare, actor 
and playwright of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
men? 

Shakespeare: Yes. 

Messenger: I have been commanded to deliver 
into your hands a letter from Her Majesty 
the Queen. Here you are. 

(Door closes) 

Shakespeare: The Queen! 

Anne: The Queen! Oh, Will! What have you 
done? Have you got yourself into trouble? 

Shakespeare—Why, nothing . . I don’t know... 
But let me read the letter. 

Anne: What does it say, Will? Are you in 
danger? Quickly—tell me what it says! 
Shakespeare: Why, listen to this (reads): “Mr. 
William Shakespeare, Actor and Playwright 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s Theatrical Com- 
pany. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth com- 
mands your presence at Windsor Castle, on 
Thursday afternoon next following, to await 

Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
John Butt, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal 
to Her Majesty.” 

To await Her Majesty’s pleasure. God bless 
my soul! 

(Music) 

(Fade in) 


SCENE 2. 

Page (in a low voice): And when the Queen 
enters, just walk up and bow before her. 
She is expecting you. Wait till she com- 
mands you to rise. You must back out 
bowing, when she dismisses you. Here she 
comes now. 

(Sounds of footsteps) 

Shakespeare: Your Majesty! 

Queen: Arise, William Shakespeare. Hmm! 
So you are the man who wrote “Henry the 
Fourth” and the “Merchant of Venice”— 
the creator of “Romeo and Juliet”. I am 
disappointed. You have not the look I gave 
you—in my mind’s eye. Rise, sir! 

Shakespeare: Actors are only men beneath 
their paint, your Majesty. 

Queen: But you look like a tailor, or a pork- 
butcher! Very disappointing. 

Shakespeare: Writers employ wits, not good 
looks, your Majesty. 

Queen: I suppose they do. Well, a mere 
woman like myself always imagines actors 
to be so—well, different—you know, a cut 
above other men. I swear, it’s a real dis- 
appointment to find out they are common 
clay. What a difference a little paint and a 
few bright clothes do make! 

Shakespeare: As a woman, your Majesty, you 
only say what women have always known. 

Queen: You are impertinent, Master Shake- 
speare, but I like you for it. I like your 


Page Four 


Sir John Oldcastle, too. There is a proper 
man, Master Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare: I beg your pardon, your Ma- 
jesty, but Oldcastle is Falstaff. 

Queen: Oldcastle or Falstaff! He is a proper 
man. I find all men amusing, and your 
Falstaff amuses me very well. A proper 
man! 

Shakespeare: He is an egregious liar, your 
Majesty. 

teats All men are liars, as I know only too 
well. 

Shakespeare: He is a coward, your Majesty. 

Queen: All men are cowards, until fear makes 
them brave. 

Shakespeare: He is a glutton and a drunkard. 

Queen: All men... Sir, do you bandy words 
with the Queen? Master Shakespeare, I 
say I find your Falstaff very amusing. 

Shakespeare: Your Majesty is much too gen- 
erous. 


(Sound of door opening. Essex enters, 
in very high spirits) 

Essex (coughs): Aha, my sweet Bess. 

Queen: My Lord Essex! : 

Fssex (gaily): You have a visitor, your 
Majesty. 

Queen: It is Master William Shakespeare, the 
playwright. (Softly) And don’t Bess me.. 
(softly) in front of strangers. 

Essex (gaily): I know him well—‘Ah, Romeo, 
Romeo: Wherefore art thou, Romeo.” Mas- 
ter Shakespeare, take a tip from me. A 
little poetry—a quivering voice—hand over 
the heart—why, it utterly charms the 
Queen. 

Queen: My Lord, you forget yourself! 

Essex (mockingly): “With love’s light wings 
did I o’er-perch these walls. For stony 
limits cannot hold love out. (Fading) And 
what love can do that dare love attempt . .” 

Queen (half laughing): Sometimes I think I 
hate him! (Sound of Essex laughing in the 
distance.) And sometimes I know I do. 
(Coughs.) Now, Master Shakespeare, as I 
was saying. Your Falstaff is very enter- 
taining. As you are aware, I am holding 
court here at Windsor during the Christmas 
season, and I wish you to write a new play 
for me. 

Shakespeare: I am highly honored, your 
Majesty. 

Queen: I think it might be humorous to see 
your “Ancient damnation” in love, Master 
Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare (with surprise): In love! Not 
Falstaff? 

Queen (with asperity): And why not, pray? 
He is the greatest fool walking. 

Shakespeare—He is hardly the type for a lover, 
your Majesty. 

Queen: Don’t be a fool, sir. Show me the man 
who isn’t the type—and all lovers are 
buffoons. 

Shakespeare: Anyone else but Falstaff, your 
Majesty. Anyone else! 

Queen: Master Shakespeare, I am accustomed 
to bandy words with no one. You created 
Falstaff., Make him a lover. 

Shakespeare: By Christmas? So short a time? 
Your Majesty... 

Queen: Master Shakespeare, I am really losing 
patience. Must I write the play myself. 
Have you never written a play before? 
(Cajolingly) Come! Let’s have a play—a 
merry play! Let Falstaff play the lover! 
You can do it—for your Queen. 

Shakespeare: For my Queen, I will do my 
best. 

Queen: Your best, man? That’s all I ask. 
That’s all anyone can do, Master Shake- 
speare. 

(Cue—Music) 


ScENE 3. 

Anne: I’m so glad you are home, William. Are 
you safe? I was so worried. Did you see 
the Queen? 

Shakespeare: Oh, yes. Burbage will be here 
shortly, Anne. We have work to do. 

Anne: What did the Queen wear? Silks? Er- 
mine? Jewels? Tell me all about her 
clothes, Will... 

Shakespeare: I see you have tidied my desk 
again! How many times mustI... How 
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was she dressed? Mmm—well, ah—I don’t 
remember. 

Anne: Was she beautiful? 

Shakespeare: Beautiful? Let me think, now. 
Mmm—ah... 

Anne (scoldingly): Didn’t you look at her? 
Can you tell me nothing about her? 

Shakespeare: Well—she had red hair. 

Anne: Oh, William! Everyone knows that! 
(Knock at door) Come in! 

Burbage (panting): I came with all speed 
when I had your message. Every actor in 
London is bursting with curiosity. Why 
were you called to court? What did the 
Queen say? Are we in trouble? What is 
it? 

Shakespeare: Anne, will you let Burbage and 
me talk? It’s important—I’ll tell you all 
about the Queen some other time. Sit 
down, Dick. The Queen has commanded 
me to write a comedy for the Court enter- 
tainment at Windsor. That's two weeks 
away—fourteen days to write a new comedy 
sires it—polish it up. I don’t know what 
to do! 

Burbage: It’s not much time, it’s true. But 
think of the honor. I can see the bill-boards: 
Written by William Shakespeare expressly 
for Her Majesty the Queen. Why, you'll be 
a made man. Think of it! 

Shakespeare: But if the play is a failure? 

Burbage: - Will Shakespeare doesn’t write 
failures—and, anyway, this play must be a 
success. 

Shakespeare (growing gradually more heat- 
ed): Yes, this comedy must be a success. 
The Queen must smile; the court must 
laugh; and what will the court be laughing 
at, Burbage? If the play is no good, they'll 
laugh at poor Will Shakespeare, I know that. 

Burbage: And if it’s a success? 

Shakespeare: Why, poor Sir John floundering 
around like a fish out of water! My poor 
old Falstaff—in love. 

Burbage: You are joking! 

Shakespeare: It’s no joke. I wish it were. 

Burbage: That old butter-tub a lover? Never! 
Why, he could worm his way out of any- 
thing, I'll admit, but he could never talk 
his way into a lady’s heart. Not if she were 
alady. Why, a husband couldn’t be jealous 
of Sir John—he would only be angry if his 
wife liked Falstaff better than himself. And 
yet it might be funny—it would spoil the 
character—but it would be funny. (Laughs) 

Shakespeare: But Falstaff just doesn’t fit into 
the picture—it wouldn’t be good comedy. 

Burbage: I can just see him—Falstaff in his 
dotage, playing the young gallant. Love 
would have to be blind! Deaf and dumb, 
too. It would be a ridiculous sight to see 
him cavort around the stage—Falstaff and 
June moons—very funny. (Laughs) . 

Shakespeare: Perhaps you are right. Perhaps 
it would be rather amusing. Wait! I have 
it! 

Burbage (stops laughing): You have what? 

Shakespeare: You are right! I can see it... 
Silly old John chasing not one but two ladies 
—a jealous husband—Falstaff would be a 
complete fool, naturally—a hard old bird 
like Falstaff would be a nincompoop if he 
fell in love. 

Burbage: But only two weeks... 

Shakespeare: Fourteen days—fourteen years— 
I see the picture. I hear the women chatter 
—the rest is easy. 

Burbage—You'll start writing ... 

Shakespeare—Tonight—now. 

Burbage: The first rehearsal .. . 

Shakespeare: By the end of the week. Anne, 
where are my pens? Where is my paper? 
I can never find anything when I want it! 
T’ll use Justice Shallow, Pistol, Bardolph, 
Mrs. Quickly ... 


By 
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(Cue—Music) 
ScENE 4. 
(Shakespeare writing at his desk) 

Shakespeare: Night after night—scene after 
scene—line after line, like a man slicing off 
bacon... 

(Sounds of a pen scratching) 

(Slow faint footsteps, the sound of the 
watchman’s bell, and the cry “Three 
o’clock and all is well!’’) 

How long can a man pull thoughts out of 

the thin air? Well, let’s see. This speech 

of Mr. Ford, now... 

Shakespeare: “Who says this is improvident 

jealousy? My wife has sent to him, the 
hour is fixed, the match is made. Would 
any man have thought this? See the hell of 
having a false woman!” 
The Queen thinks all men are false, does 
she! She appears to know a thing or two 
herself. And this business of Falstaff in 
the first act— 
“Knight, you have beaten my men, killed 
my deer, and broke open my lodge” — 
(Musingly) Dear old Sir Thomas! Even if 
he did jail me, it was worth the fun. He'll 
never find out I have put nine extra luces on 
his coat. But I have jailed Justice Lucy 
with the strokes of my pen, and he can 
never escape. This line of Bardolph could 
be improved ... 

(Sound of a rooster crowing—sound of pen 
scratching) ; 

There! Poor old red-nosed: Bardolph! I 

wonder how you like being respectable. 

You may have a lapse from your grave in 

Henry V, if I ever get it done. 

And Falstaff, you ninny; you must be tired 

of playing the fool. Those two letters were 

a bit thick, weren’t they, old man? Let’s 

see... 

Well, if I be served such another trick, Pll 

have my brains tae’n out and butter’d, and 

give them to a dog for a New Year’s gift.” — 

You are not much of a lover, Sir John. But 

there is plenty of sack for you; I let you 

bluster and roar when I could. 

Oh, oh, this could be better... 

(Sound of pen scratching—roosters crowing 
a little louder now—the rumble of the 
first cart) 

I have changed as many lines as Ben Jonson 

at his slowest. I don’t need this candle. 

T’'ll put it out. (Yawns.) Now then, young 

Fenton’s lines— (spoken at writing speed) — 

... thy father’s wealth . . . was the first 

motive ... that I wooed thee... Anne... 

Yet wooing... thee ..:I found thee... of 

more value... 


(Fade into music) 
SCENE 5. 


Shakespeare (in a weary voice): Now, let’s 
take this scene once more. This is the cue: 
“Took, here is a basket.” 

Mrs. Page: “Look, here is a basket; if he be of 
any reasonable stature, he may creep in 
here; and throw foul line upon him, as if 
it were going to bucking; or it is whiting 

time, send him by your two men to Datchet 
Mead.” 

Mrs. Ford: “He’s too big to go in there. What 
shall I do?” 

Shakespeare: Try to put more excitement in 
your voices! Your husbands are coming. 
They mustn’t find Falstaff here! Well... 
Falstaff. 

Falstaff: “Let me see’t, let me see’t! O let me 
see’t. I'll in, I'll in; follow your friend’s 
counsel: I'll in ” Tsay, Will, this basket 
doesn’t look any too strong to me. And 
can’t we get one that’s big enough. 

Shakespeare: This one will do for rehearsals. 
And put some fear into your voice, man. 
You are not buying a salt mackerel—you 


are escaping from two jealous husbands. 
(Wearily) Now, Mrs. Page. 

Mrs. Page: “What! Sir John Falstaff! Are 
these your letters, Knight?” 

Falstaff: “I love thee, and none but thee; help 
me away; let me creep in: I’ll never .. .” 

Shakespeare (wearily): Well, come on; climb 


in. 

Falstaff: The basket’s not big enough, Will. 

Shakespeare (exasperated): In with you, man. 
Let’s get on with the play. 

(Fade down the voice of Mrs. Page, Mrs. 
Ford: they carry on with their lines.) 

Mrs. Page: “Help to cover your master, boy. 
Call your men, Mistress Ford. You dis- 
sembiing knight...” 

Mrs. Ford: “What, John! Robert! John! Go 
take up these clothes, here, quickly. Where’s 
the cowlstaff? Look, how you drumble. 
Carry them to the laundress in Datchet 
Mead; quickly, come.” 

Shakespeare: Well, Burbage, here’s a pretty 
kettle of fish. Five more days, and the 
play’s as rough as a cobbled street. Not an 
actor knows his lines—the props have to be 
changed . . . I haven’t even got the last 
scene written yet... 

(A crash is heard—muttered exclamations 
in a man’s voice—boys’ voices laughing.) 

Shakespeare: What’s that? What’s happened? 

Mrs. Page (laughing): When the men lifted 
up the basket, Falstaff fell through the 
bottom. He swears he’s broken his crown. 

Falstaff (groaning): My head! Oh, my head! 

Shakespeare: To judge by this rehearsal, your 
head’s too hard to be in any danger... . 
That’s all for today. Same time tomorrow. 
And for goodness sake, everyone, learn 
your lines! 

Now to the Mermaid Inn, and drown this 
folly in a cup of sack. 


(Music) 


ScENE 6. 
(Cue—Sound) 

(Muffled sound of half-tipsy voices singing 
“Good King Wenceslas.” They sing vigor- 
ously but gropingly.) 

Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the feast of Stephen; 

When the snow lay round about, 
Deep and crisp, and even. 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel; 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Gath’ring winter fu..el... 


Burbage: Sounds as though they hadn’t a care 


in the world. 

Shakespeare: They certainly don’t care how 
they sound. What caterwauling! 

Burbage: Appalling! Foul! 

Shakespeare: I think I can pick out Ben Jon- 
son’s unmelodious baritone. Shall we go 
in? 

(Cue—Sound) 

(Door opens; last few bars of King Wences- 
las burst forth in full volume. Rattling 
of glasses—the bar-room murmur of men 
over ale.) 


Jonson: Well sung, gentlemen, well sung. Not 
as true as the boys of St. Paul’s, but melo- 
dious. I believe I can recall a Latin version 
of the same good old carol. 

Chorus of Voices: Quiet! Quiet! 

We'll have a Latin song. 

Latin! We'll have Latin with our ale. 

Quiet, everyone. Ben will sing Latin. 

Jonson (sings in a none-too-sure baritone) : 
Tempest adest floridum, Sergunt namque 
flores, 

Vernales in omnibus, imitanter mores; 
Hoe quod frigus lae serat... 

(Speaks) Why here’s our good friend, Will 

- Shakespeare! And Dick Burbage! 

Shakespeare: We thought we could hear the 
bray of a donkey, Ben. Remarkable re- 
semblance. 

Jonson: I am in good voice this evening, I 
admit. I thank you. Let’s sit over here 
where we can talk. 

(Murmur of men’s voices and clinking of 
glasses fades down.) 
And how goes the play, Will? 
Shakespeare (with false carelessness): I have 


hopes of it. 
brawls rehearsals are. 

Jonson: A little bird whispered in my ear that 
the new play is not exactly a seven-day 
wonder. 

Shakespeare: A seven-day wonder! It’s twice 
‘as good as that, Ben. It’s a fourteen-day 
wonder. 

Burbage: Now, gentlemen; now then. 
of your arguing. Waiter, more ale! 

Jonson: No one can scribble a play in two 
weeks. Why, a good play takes months to 
write. 


None 


(Clinking) 

Shakespeare: Months! My good friend, Iam a 
playwright. If I have enough ideas on 
hand, I can knock out one scene after an- 
other as quickly as a bricklayer lays bricks. 

Jonson (angrily): Bricklayer! You call me a 
bricklayer! Why, you dog, Pll run you 
through! (Chair crashes over.) Ill spit you 
like a leg of beef! (Glasses crash to floor.) 
Vu—TVi—- (ad lib)—V'll fix him! Brick- 
layer! Let me at him! 

(Ete.) 

Burbage: Ben! — Will! Gentlemen, please! 
Don’t strike him, Ben. Sit down, Ben. 
There’s a good fellow. There, there... 

Jonson: Bricklayer! I hate the word! The 
last man who called me that... 

Shakespeare (quietly): Don’t get so excited, 
Ben. I didn’t call you a bricklayer, and I 
didn’t think when I used the word. You 
have only one good thumb left, Ben. Save 
it for a better man than Will Shakespeare. 

Jonson (muttering): Bricklayer! Bricklayer! 

Burbage: There, drink your ale, Ben. You 
lose your temper over nothing. 

Shakespeare: I ask your pardon. To tell the 
truth, the play smells to heaven. 

Burbage: Not one man can say his lines. 

Shakespeare: I never saw such a bad rehearsal . 
as we had today. 

Jonson: By my faith, I’m sorry, Will. Is there 
anything I can do to help you? 

Shakespeare: Yes, there is. Don’t talk about 
it. I want to forget the whole thing. Boy! 
More ale here. 

Waiter: Anon! Anon! 


(Music) 


Scene 7. 


1st Lady: I do hope the play is amusing. 

2nd Lady: William Shakespare wrote it, you 
know. You remember his Romeo and Juliet. 
This play he calls The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Wrote it specially for the occa- 
sion, they say. 

1st Lady: Have you noticed Lady Melling- 
ham’s gown? 

2nd Lady: Isn’t it lovely? She says her gowns 
are specially designed for her by a famous 
coutourier, but she won’t tell a soul who 
ise 

1st Lady: Why, my dear—of course, she may 
have, mind you! 

2nd Lady: And that ruff—Heavens! 
inches off her height! 

1st Lady: Oh, look! 
emerald lavalier! 

2nd Lady: You don’t suppose... 

1st Lady: Well, my husband says... 

(Fanfare—Drum roll) 
The Queen is coming in—there’s Essex, of 
course. 

2nd Lady (whispers): I’m positive she wore 
that blue gown at the last court masque. 

1st Lady: Sh! The play is starting. 

(Music—a few bars only) 
(The play’s opening lines) 

Shallow: “Sir Hugh, persuade me not, I will 
make a Star-Chamber matter of it: if he 
were twenty Sir John Falstaff’s he shall not 
abuse Robert Shallow, esquire.” 

Slender (fade out on this speech): “In the 
county of Gloucester, justice of the peace, 
andi: 


It takes 


She’s wearing a new 


(Fade in applause.) 
Queen: I hope my Lord Essex is not bored. 
Essex: Who, your Majesty, could be bored in 
such charming company? 
Queen: And how do you find the play? 
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Of course, you know what == 


AN APPRECIATION 


G. K. Chesterton 


Chesterton’s literary skill was valuable to 
him, as are fine suits to a banker. But just as 
we do not learn about banking from the cut 
of a banker’s coat, we cannot appreciate Ches- 
terton by an examination of his style of writing. 
What he says is more important than how he 
says it. To alter the figure, we may add that 
though the diamond is often praised for the 
flashing irridescence emanating from its facets, 
it is really prized because it is hard, clear, age- 
less, seeming to be the embodiment of a great 
truth, enduring and bright. Thus it is with 
Chesterton. Too often we are dazzled by his 
nimbleness and brilliance and miss the pene- 
trating profundity of his thought. To write of 
his style would mean at best prolixity, at worst 
abstruseness. That style of second-hand goods 
is worthless, for the reader can only savor his 
richness and variegation in his books. On the 
other hand, I would not presume to attempt to 
compress Chesterton’s whole life and thought 
into the meager boundaries of a single essay. 
I shall strive simply to give an impression of the 
man, to convey, precisely though incompletely, 
the sensible effect of this fine humanist. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton was an English- 
man. I do not mean that he was born in 
England, though he was, but that he praised, 
criticized, loved England, as he did to the full 
measure of his strength and convictions. With 
the eye of a lover he grew joyous over her 
virtues and clearly noted her faults. Since he 
could not change England’s essential being, he 
accepted both the good and the evil inherent 
inher. All that was England he embraced. He 
revelled in her sun and wind, found there rain 
throwing light upwards from the earth while 
darkening the heavens above, chanted again 
her songs of harvest and fishing, drank brown 
ale in a secluded tavern. 

His ideals for society are reminiscent of 
mediaeval times—for he was a mediaevalist. 
The golden age of mankind, he believed, was 
the fourteenth century because of the absence 
then of class strife. Indeed, that is the central 
point of his love for the past. Individuals might 
fight and nations struggle with reason, but 
class must not contend with class, for ruin 
would result. Only when its component parts 
were in harmony could the whole function 
properly. If they did not work together, then 
the body, disrupted, would strive futilely to 
carry on, and failing, perish. Every country 
must be strongly nationalistic in order to re- 
spect the rights of other nations. Men must be 
loyal and patriotic to recognize the good of 
foreign nations. To Chesterton, in other words, 
patriotism is not merely the veneration of real 
estate over ideals. Some dissatisfaction in 
society is necessary of course if there is to be 
improvement, but true love is not blind, ignor- 
ant partisanship. Our classes are separate and 
often hostile to one another. The strong caste 
system is based on social requirements, though 
nothing could be less sociable. This ancestor 
worship is to Chesterton decadent since, like 
any peanut, the best part of ancestry is under 
ground. He insisted on differences, but this 
differentiation must be based upon aberrations 
from the normal. Good is common, universal, 
and all is based on the normal. It is only if 
this dogma is realized and followed that a man 
can be human and still love humanity, can 
doubt the wisdom of the state’s action and offer 
it his fiercest loyalty, can be part of the world 
and view it with wonder and joy. 

In the Middle Ages the instinct for work- 
manship was a vital urge in men. Their love 
for their craft kept them honest and made them 
contemptuous of the spurious. For no goods 
that were dishonest could be good. Every man 
in creating gave of his best, since to create it is 
necessary to lose one’s self in intense absorption 
in the work at hand. Then only can the soul 
be found. The passionate desire for right, the 
intuitive awareness of the enduring, the useful, 
and the beautiful gave life to every worker. 
He was a living man since he gave to life things 
that were good. The guilds in becoming a con- 
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trolling factor became also the finest type of 
aristocracy. This aristocracy was strongly 
founded upon common men—men who by 
virtue of their craft could face the world and 
find it good since they had helped to make it. 
People did things in those days. Every man 
had his trade and so respected his trade that 
he often took his name from it. Even today 
we find descendant Smiths and Coopers. We 
have yet to hear, however, of Jim Banker or 
Leonard Insurance. When Chaucer wrote, it 
was important to identify men by their trades 
and thus to indicate their character. Through 
action and movement in the fourteenth century 
people could test themselves; and only by doing 
their daily work could they determine their 
own worth. The essential being of these men 
could express itself in working, fighting, 
hoping, praying, living fully an adequate life. 
They were less envious and more true to them- 
selves, subscribing only to doctrines to which 
they themselves could have given birth. It 
was “as though the emerald should say, what- 
ever happens I must be an emerald.” 
Chesterton made formal application to enter 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1922. His in- 
formal application began when he could hear 
and observe. It is significant that catholic 
means liberal and universal, for these qualities 
did he find in the Church of Rome, prizing them 
greatly. The vital spirit that is manifested in 
man had been perverted by ugly ideas about 
predestination, a fatalism that was alien to joy 
and good cheer among friends. The idea that 
the world was a machine, running along pre- 
determined lines, was logical and complete in 
theory; in practice it was hampering, a shadow 
mocking glorious things that make men happy 
—first love, the innocence of children, hoping 
and praying. If this pessimistic doctrine were 


true, then all these things could not be per- - 


sonal experiences keenly felt and enjoyed. 
Chesterton felt acutely the rightness of doing 
the things that make men happy, so acutely 
in fact that he discarded entirely the other, 
foreign dogma. This reasoned completeness, 
he felt, was accompanied by a spiritual shrink- 
age because it discouraged hope, bravery, 
poetry, initiative, and indeed was the complete 
opposite to whatever kindly spirit promoted 
“an active and imaginative life, picturesque 


and full of poetical curiosity.” The Church of . 


of Rome, it seemed to him, encouraged man’s 
individual efforts to be Creator—and he be- 
came a Roman Catholic. In the Catholic faith 
he found a balance between the multiple para- 
doxes that invest life and religion. Life always 
seems so vulgar and complacent, content with 
everyday things, but every person hides and 
nourishes higher aspirations and seeks the way 
to gratify them. In staunch Roman Catholic 
countries there is always singing, dancing, and 
the laughter of peasants, but there are also 
life-long marriages, confession, and excom- 
munication. Christian art was full of strong 
colors and movement. Popes and bishops were 
strangely and colorfully garbed and rode in 
great processions. The Church, realizing that 
all men are mystical, made miracles and saints 
part of religion. Men’s souls thus grew 
healthier, for it is good for them to wonder and 
to be aware of the mystery of existence: 


“Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight on Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


All this Chesterton had felt: he was not Roman 
Catholic by conversion, but by nature. 

Through a love of truth this man found 
good in everything. He was a good man who, 
working with the materials at hand that he 
could see and feel, moulded them into a phil- 
osophy by which men could advance toward 
Utopia. For of course he left the creating of 
Utopias to pessimists. 


A Fork in the Feeder 


At the supper table I heard someone say to 
old man Hansen, “Slim lost his fork today.” 


“Oh? How did that happen?” 

Sig spoke up right away. “It’s all right. It 
slipped out of his hand, but he got it right away. 
There was no harm done.” 

I started to say something apologetic, but 
the old man interrupted. “That’s all right, 
Slim. Just so long as you keep trying it’s all 
right. Only hang on to your fork.” 

Well, that was that. I figured the matter 
was closed, but one of those Ontario guys 
spoke up. “I suppose it’d wreck the knives if 
a fork ever went into the machine?” 

“No it probably wouldn’t hurt the knives,” 
Sig answered, “but it’d sure raise hell with 
those concaves.” 


“What are the concaves?” 

“That’s the part that does the threshing. 
They go around at high speed to knock the 
grain out of the hulls. I’ve seen chunks of 
those things come shooting out through a 
separator wall like bullets when something gets 
in there. Even a stone or a piece of wood will 
break ’em up.” 

“Remember the time that Polack lost his 
fork into Graham’s machine?” asked Ted. “It 
took them a whole week to get going again.” 


“Yes, that’s the trouble. Even if you have 
spare parts handy, it takes a couple of days to 
get them in. If Slim hadn’t got his fork out in 
time it would have cost us a week at least to 
get those parts out here from Edmonton and 
get them into the machine. By that time the 
rain’d be here again. I guess we'll be lucky 
to finish as it is.” 

The Shrimp was looking at me with a 
strange look on his face. I didn’t think much 
of it then, but I remembered it later. 


It was hot as Hades the next day. There 
are people that’ll tell you hard work never hurt 
anybody, .but I’m tell you I was sick that day 
—just physically sick, from work that was too 
hard for me. The heat, my weary muscles, 
the chaff and dust, all combined to make that 
day one hell of pain and irritation. I don’t re- 
member very much of what happened that day; 
only a few things stand out in my memory as 
in a sort of dream. I can remember catching 
the corner of my rack on Jack’s. I remember 
driving away once from the machine with the 
bottom of my rack littered with bundles—I 
didn’t notice them until the field-pitcher asked 
me about them. I remember seeing the Shrimp 
staggering to the water can in a dazed fashion. 
I remember the snarling, clawing maw of the 
machine, screaming for food, and belching suf- 
focating clouds of black dust. And I can re- 
member the thought that kept running through 
my mind: “If he hadn’t gotten his work out it 
would have cost us a week—a week of rest— 
just to lay myself down for a week and rest— 
forget eating, sleepin, just rust—no roaring 
separator, no leaden bundles to pitch.” I gritted 
my teeth and made up my mind to stick it out. 
They told me that the first three days are the 
tough ones—after that it gets easier. 

The Shrimp was slipping farther behind the 
rest of the crew than I was. He was late at the 
machine almost every time. Often I’d got 
started unloading when he was still working 
on his side. 


I can remember our last load very clearly. 
I pulled into the machine when Shrimp was 
about half-finished unloading. I began to toss 
bundles down into the feeder, my arms leaden 
and weary. Suddenly, as I pitched a heavy 
bundle down, a fork was in the feeder. I’d 
dropped my fork into the feeder again! I was 
too high above the feeder to reach it. I was 
helpless to stop it. Perhaps the Shrimp could 
reach it! I looked at him frantically, standing 
there on his rack empty-handed. Empty- 
handed! I looked at my own hands—they still 
held a fork. Then the fork in the feeder was 
the Shrimp’s! Hours seemed to pass, then 
Shrimp lunged for the fork. 

I couldn’t see over the edge of my load. 
All I could see was the Shrimp’s body draw 
back suddenly. There was a quick, sharp 
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“Three aces,” said Bill, as he threw down his 
hand. He scooped in the pile, and the others 
threw in their hands. 

“I thought you had something good there,” 
Slim remarked. 

“Say, fellows,” piped up little Joe, “do you 
realize that we only went fishing once this 
summer?” 

“Whose deal is it?” Bill pushed the cards 
to the centre of the table. Brownie scooped 
them up and started to shuffle. 

“Say, fellows,” repeated Little Joe, “do you 
realize that we only got out fishing once this 
summer?” 

“Yeh, we heard you,” said Bill unenthusias- 
tically. 

“Cut ’em,” ordered Brownie. 

Little Joe cut the deck. ‘Well, don’t you 
think we ought to get out once more this 
season?” 

“No,” said Bill. Brownie started to deal. 

“But Bill ”” protested Little Joe. 

Bill interrupted him. “Little Joe,” he said 
devastatingly, “does every a week pass by but 
what you don’t get some damned fool idea into 
your head? Lord, man, it’s the middle of 
October. It’ll be snowing any day now. Be- 
sides, what self-respecting fish would bite this 
time of the year?” 

Little Joe looked slightly irritated, but not 
in the least downcast; it took a lot to make him 
downcast. He was a small, round, cheerful 
person, perpetually enthusiastic about one thing 
or another. His full name was Joseph Alastair 
McDaniels, but when he was a boy his com- 
panions had dubbed the short chubby youngster 
“Tittle Joe,” and the nickname had stuck to him 
all the way through adolescence, through young 
manhood, and finally to middle age. Similarly, 
the attitude of his gang toward him had not 
changed through the yars; they still regarded 
him as a bit of a nuisance, bullied him among 
themselves, but defended him fiercely against 
any outsider. His sudden hare-brained ideas 
and fleeting enthusiasms were treated by the 
gang with something like contempt, yet it was 
not infrequent that he was the moving. force 
to pull them out of a rut. For instance, he 
was the one who got them started playing 
poker, after they had formed a habit of playing 


clatter, then a scream of tortured metal, and the 
tractor stopped. 2: 

There was a silence—a deafening silence. 
The Shrimp kicked a bundle out of his way and 
climbed down of his rack, slowly and deliber- 
ately. He walked over to the water can and 
dipped out a drink. Water dripped off the 
bottom of the dipper—drops that made little 
spurts of dust by his feet. Still holding the 
dipper, he looked up at the separator. There 
was a strange look on his face—it’s hard to 
explain what it was. It was almost happy, yet 
with a sort of awe. 

Suddenly the broad back of Sig Hansen was 
before his face. A back slightly bent, a pair of 
shoulders a little stooped, and two great hands 
tightly clenched by his sides. I don’t know 
what Sig saw from down at the tractor; maybe 
he saw the Shrimp push the fork into the 
feeder; maybe he saw the Shrimp grab for the 
fork and miss; or maybe he didn’t see any more 
than I did. I don’t know what Sig said to the 
Shrimp as they stood there by the water-can. 
But I saw the Shrimp back away from Sig, and 
there was fear, almost terror, written all over 
his face. He turned, and started, half running, 
half-walking, toward the house. Sig watched 
him for a moment, then he turned and looked 
at the machine. 

The sky was beginning to cloud over, and 
the wind felt like ice on my sweat-soaked back. 


bridge, and it was he who got them started 
going out with their wives during the winter 
until Christmas. Yet inevitably his suggestions 
were deprecated, when he first suggested them. 
If he kept at them long enough, opposition be- 
came increasingly stronger, waned, and finally 
disappeared, and the gang did as he wished. 

“Tt was a nice warm day, today,” Little 
Joe remarked, guilelessly. 

“Ante for draw,” growled Brownie, giving 
Little Joe a dirty look. 

“Anything wild?” asked Bill in a similar 
tone, giving Little Joe a slightly dirtier look, 
tinged with suspicion. 

“Nothing wild,’ answered Brownie. Each 
man tossed in a chip. 

“You know,” said Little Joe, “I’ve got over 
a hundred dollars worth of fishing tackle, and 
I only used it once this year.” 

“Suppose,” Bill spoke ominously, “suppose 
we play poker.” 

“Come on, Little Joe,” remarked Slim, “it’s 
your bet.” 

“Two,” said Little Joe. “You know,’ that 
seems to be an awful waste.” 

“Two’s cheap enough—raise you to five.” 

“How many cards do you want, Little Joe?” 
Brownie’s voice was pointedly loud, direct. 

“Oh, two, I guess. It looks like a warm 
week-end, doesn’t it, fellows? I mean, since 
it’s been warm today, it’s almost sure to be 
warm tomorrow.” 

Bill laid his hand face-down on the table. 
“Little Joe,’ he almost snarled, “either you 
play poker or quit completely. Let’s come to 
an understanding right here and now—we’re 
not going fishing! Make up your mind to that 
right now.” 

“You couldn’t get me out on a lake this 
time of the year for a thousand bucks,” chimed 
in Brownie. 

“Wither throw in your hand right now or 
play the game with your mouth shut!” Bill 
was getting into first-rate form. 

“Okay,” acquiesced Little Joe. The hand 
was completed in silence. 

It was Little Joe’s deal. He shuffled the 
pack slowly. ‘“We’d have to get up early to- 
morrow morning,” he remarked to himself. The 
rest of the men exchanged disgusted glances 
around the table. 

“What time were you figuring on getting 
back, Little Joe?” asked Slim. 

“Oh, pretty early—about six o'clock in the 
evening. Bill, about how long do you think it 
would take us to drive thirty miles?” 

“About an hour and a half over that dirt 
road,” answered Bill. 

'*D’you think four hours fishing would be 
enough?” asked Little Joe. 
* * * ok * * 

The game broke up an hour later. Every- 
body wanted to get home early to get plenty 
of sleep. As Slim, Bill and Little Joe stood 
before Brownie’s home, preparatory to walking 
home, the fat little man put a finger into the 
icy breeze and remarked confidently, “It looks 
like a nice warm day tomorrow.” 

It wasn’t a nice warm day. On the contrary, 
it was just as cold as it could possibly be with- 
out freezing. The sky was leaden gray, the 
breeze was cold and piercing, and a threat of 
rain or snow hung in the air. Slim and Brownie 
displayed a very definite lack of enthusiasm 
over the project, while Bill could be described 
as nothing less than balky. But Little Joe’s 
irrepressible enthusiasm carried them all along, 
so that by eight o’clock they were driving along 
the highway, quite snug and warm inside the 
car, despite the raw weather outside. Bill, 
with boots unlaced and everything on askew, 
was just finishing his breakfast of toast and 
bacon when they turned on to the dirt road. 

“Got your chains along?” Bill asked of 
Little Joe. 


“Nope,” he answered, “we won’t need ’em. 
It’s going to be a nice day as soon as the sun 
come out.” 

“Wha-a-at?” Bill was primed and loaded 
for an explosion. 

“Take it easy, Bill,” Brownie said. “I tossed 
a set into my tackle-bag. I knew Little Joe 
wouldn’t bring any.” 

Bill was pacified. They all lit up cigarettes 
and drove on. 

They reached the lake a little after nine. 
While Little Joe and Brownie rigged tackle 
for themselves and the other two, Bill and Slim 
arranged for the rental of two boats. 

Brownie and Little Joe set out from the pier 
first, with Brownie at the oars, trying desper- 
ately to work fast enough to keep warm, and 
Little Joe up in the bow, a round huddled path- 
etic little figure, splitting the icy breeze with a 
rounded back. He looked just a little defiant, 
as Slim and Bill clambered lustily into their 
boat, complaining loudly about the bitter 
weather and calling down the wrath of the 
heavens on his head. 

Bill and Slim each plied an oar, and passed 
the other boat with a splendid wake, as both 
the men worked mightily. They passed through 
the narrows, and veered off to the right, so” 
Little Joe instructed Brownie to turn left along 
the lake shore. 

“Slow down and I'll get a line out,” said 
Little Joe. Brownie slowed down. Little Joe 
began to troll. His face lit up suddenly, he 
jerked wildly with his rod. Just as suddenly 
his face fell. “Weeds!” He began the laborious 
task of hauling in the harvest of elodea cana- 
densis, and disentangling it from the hook. 

Eventually the line went out again and, as 
before, a harvest was reaped. Brownie rowed 
farther away from shore. Nothing happened. 
He rowed inshore again. Little Joe hooked 
more weeds. Little Joe was quite patient about 
it, but he began to look somewhat disillusioned, 
as well as quite numbed with cold. 

“Let’s stop and cast,” he finally requested. 

Brownie tossed the anchor over in frozen 
silence. “Haven’t you got a weedless lure 
somewhere among all your stuff?” he asked. 

They began to cast. The icy water numbed 
their fingers, and they were unable to control 
their reels. While they picked backlashes and 
snarls, their lures sank to the bottom and 
garnered more weeds. But they caught no 
fish.. They tried floating lures. They still 
caught no fish. Each cast carried. with it a 
heavy load of despair, as the two chilled and 
unhappy men battled with an unmanly desire 
to give up and go home. 

Little Joe was the first to weaken. “Would 
you like to troll while I row? Id like to get 
warmed up,” he added apologetically, as though 
it were ‘the most unnatural thing in the world 
to wish on such a pleasant, warm day. 

Brownie nodded and sat down. Little Joe 
lifted the anchor and set out. He rowed in 
close to shore, and Brownie caught weeds. He 
rowed far out from shore and Brownie caught 
nothing. 

“Do you think they could be in the deep 
water?” he asked. Brownie did not deign to 
reply. They continued to troll without hope. 

It was some time later that Slim and Bill 
hove into sight behind. Little Joe silenced 
his oars, and Brownie hauled in another load 
of weeds. 

“How many have you got?” Bill called from 
afar. 

Little Joe was about to answer, but Brownie 
echoed back, “How many have you got?” 

“Three,” called Bill, holding up his catch so 
that they could see it. “How many did you 
get?” 

“Tittle Joe was once again about to answer, 
but once again Brownie interrupted:. “Only 
two,” he called, with a fine show of disappoint- 
ment. “See you at lunch time,” he added as he 
motioned Little Joe to get back to work at the 
oars. “Now, Little Joe,” he growled, “we’ve 
got to catch two fish before lunch, even if we 
have to postpone eating until midnight.” 

Little Joe rowed long enough to get the 
blood circulating in his veins again, then he 
began to show signs of unrest. Brownie ignored 
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Essex: This Shakespeare .. . has a nimble wit. 
Wields a clever pen and all that. 

Queen: I hadn’t noticed you paying much 
attention to the play. Enchanting profile, 
hasn’t she? 

Essex (startled): Profile, Bess? 

Queen (with irony): What a pity she must 
leave Windsor in the morning. I think if 
you would listen to the play, you would find 
it really very good. 

(Music) 

Ford: “Old woman! What old woman’s that?” 

Mrs. Ford: “Why, it’s my old maid’s aunt of 
Brentford.” 

Ford: “A witch, a quean, an old cozening 

quean! Have I not forbid her my house? 
She comes of errants, does she? We are 
simple men; we do not know what’s brought 
to pass under the profession of fortune- 
telling. She works by charms, by spells, 
by the figure; and such daubery as this is 
beyond our element; we know nothing. 
Come down, you witch, you hag; come 
down, I say!” 

Mrs. Ford: “Nay, good husband; good gentle- 
men, let him not strike the old woman...” 

(Laughter from the audience) 

1st Lady: Look! It’s Falstaff dressed as an old 
woman. 

2nd Lady: I have laughed so much my stays 
hurt me. ; 

(Laughter quietens down) 

Mrs. Page: “Come, Mother Prat, come; give 
me your hand.” 

Ford: “I'll prat her. Out of my door, you witch. 
(Sound of blows.) You rag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you ronyon! Out! Out! I'll 
conjure you, I’ll fortune-tell you!” 

(Fade out) 
(Music up) 
(Fade out applause) 

Mrs. Ford: Well, I’m glad that’s over. Whew! 

Shakespeare: You are glad it’s over! How do 
you think I feel? (Eagerly) Do you think 
they like it? 

Mrs. Page: I saw the Queen smiling. 

Mrs. Ford: And my Lord Essex was doubled 
up with laughter all through Act Four. 
Shakespeare: For two weeks we slave night 
and day to get this play in shape. What 
happens? The Queen smiles. Well, it’s 
better than a regal frown. I tell you an 

actor leads a dog’s life! 

Page: Master William Shakespeare? Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen desires you to come to her 
at once. 

Shakespeare: I am at her Majesty’s commands. 

Page: When you enter the room, Master Shake- 
speare, you must walk slowly up, and bow 
before the Queen. Do not rise until her 
Majesty... 

Shakespeare (loftily): My good man, we have 
been to court before. 

(Music) 


ScENE 8. 


Shakespeare: Your Majesty called for me? 

Queen: Dragged you away from your fond 
admirers, I’ll wager. Every wench in court 
is talking about the clever Will Shapespeare. 

Shakespeare: I would not say dragged, your 
Majesty. That would mean I came un- 
willingly. And the court wenches, as you 
call them, do not speak to lowly actors. 

Queen: The Queen will speak to a lowly actor 
when he is so great a wit as Will Shake- 
speare. 

Shakespeare: You honor me past all belief, 
your Majesty. 

Queen: I honor you? The years to come will 
make paltry all the honors I can bestow 
upon you. 

Shakespeare (puzzled): The years to come? 

Queen: Yes, the years to come. The years 
even now crowding so closely upon me. 
What will the years do to us, my fine play- 
wright? Will they ascribe to me the place 
I now possess—you kneeling at my feet— 


all England for my footstool? Or shall I , 


become the Queen who commanded “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” to be played for 
her amusement? 
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them. Little Joe fidgeted. Brownie still ignor- 
ed him. 

“How about you rowing a while?” the fat 
little man finally asked. 

“No.” Brownie sounded definite. “We can 
can stop and cast, though. Drop the anchor as 
soon as we get in about eight or nine feet of 
water.” 

Once again they tried to cast with nerveless 
fingers. There was no sound except the ripples, 
the whirr of the reels, and occasionally a grunt 
as the lines backlashed. 

“T’ve hooked one,” remarked Brownie very 
calmly. He hauled the fish into the boat. It 
was small, but it was undeniably a fish. As 
they looked at it silently, they both regarded it 
as something of a triumph. 

Little Joe’s hopes were all renewed. “Well, 
I guess it'll be my turn next. I guess we’ve 
found the spot where they’re really biting.” 
He executed a long, flawless cast. 

An hour later they were still fishing at that 
same spot. Brownie’s face was grim and blue. 
Little Joe’s usually cheerful countenance was 
beginning to sag again. 

“Gosh, Brownie,” he remarked suddenly, 
“here come Bill and Slim. Let’s go.” 

“T’ve got another,’ said Brownie in that 
same quiet tone. It was another small one, 
and he was able to get it into the boat quickly 
and inconspicuously. 

By the time Bill and Slim arrived both the 
men were casting again, Brownie with quite a 


Shakespeare: The record of England’s great- 
ness is the story of her Kings and of her 
Queens. 

Queen: Not so, Will Shakespeare, not so. "Tis 
the poets and the writers who make history 
worth recording. 

Shakespeare: You give me courage, your 
Majesty. Courage to believe I do not sweat 
my brains for nothing. 

Queen: For nothing! But some would say it 
is for nothing. In pounds and pence, your 
rewards are small. What you will receive 
for your “Merry Wives of Windsor” would 
not buy me a flagon of my favorite French 
wine. Are you satisfied? 

Shakespeare: You are a hard questioner, your 
Majesty. I am so much a fool as to say I 
do not write for money. But there is more 
to it than pounds and pence. Actors are 
kicked around liks dogs. Sometimes we 
work; but as often as not, we can find 
nothing to do. Actors starve. We know 
what it is to hear our children weep because 
there is no bread. You may call us dream- 
ers and fools, but in our hearts not a man 
of us but would rather be a good actor than 
the mightiest of kings. 

Queen (somewhat heavily): And why not! ’Tis 
wearying to rule even so small a realm as 
my little England. Yes, I think I under- 
stand what you mean. An actor can be a 
king for the space of a play. I am Queen 
until the day I die. ‘Uneasy lies the head 
that wears the crown.” (More brightly) But 
these are not fit words for the ruler of 
England. Such words come lightly from the 
pen of that clever fellow—William Shake- 
speare. 


Shakespeare: I feel it deeply that you should 


recall a single line of my scribblings, you 
Majesty. The ruler of England has weightier 
matters than comedies and tragedies to 
think of. 


Queen: j,You think I honor you? You have 
honored me by writing a play forme. Nay, 
do not shake your head, Master Shake- 
speare. The day will some time come when 
all men read from books, and then... 


Shakespeare (surprised): When all men read? 


Queen: I see you smile—but I believe that day 
will come. And when it does, then poets 
and writers, such men as you, Will Shake- 
speare, will reign as uncrowned kings in 
the minds of men. 

(Music) 


self-satisfied look, and Little Joe with a look 
of complete despair. He looked at Bill appre- 
hensively as the other boat drew near. 


“Got any more?” smirked Bill. He and 
Slim seemed quite comfortable, not in the least 
bothered by the cold weather. Little Joe was 
wet through, with most of his usual good humor 
chilled out of him. He was on the verge of 
despair. 

“No,” said Brownie, in answer to Bill’s 
question. 

“We've got five now—three for me and two 
for Slim. Did you each get one?” 

“No,” answered Brownie. “They’re both 
mine.” . 

That called for quite a round of derision. 
Even Brownie jeered at him. Little Joe, 
usually so insensitive to jokes at his expense, 
was beginning to feel very unhappy. He sat, 
blue-lipped and despairing, huddled in the bow 
seat of the boat. The other ate their lunches in’ 
high good humor, as they traded fish stories 
and laughed at him and his expensive fishing 
tackle. Little Joe looked down into the cold 
green water and shivered. His sandwiches 
tasted like dry sawdust in his mouth. 

The two boats kept close together, casting 
and trolling without luck. Then it began to 
rain—fine, sifting drops, like a soaking mist. 
The dominant majority of the anglers decided 
to set out for home, in the face of dogged 
opposition from the fishless angler, who was 
determined to catch a fish. 

The others made one concession to Little 
Joe. As they rowed back, they travelled slow 
enough for him to troll. Bill rowed beside 
him, so that Slim could troll too. 

They were getting close to the narrows 
when Little Joe suddenly yelped “Stop!” His 
eyes were gleaming, his round little face was 
alive with pleasure, and his rod was jerking 
and bending spasmodically. All his woes of a 
moment before, the cold, the rain, were all 
forgotten. 


Now that the big moment had come his con- 
duct was faultless. He handled his rod and reel 
with a delicacy and concentration born of ex- 
perience. Not once did the line slacken, not 
once did he fail to give line when the fish 
jerked. By steady delicate pressure he worked 
his catch closer to the boat. Twenty feet out 
from the boat there was a broad silver flash, a 
swirl. 

“Did you see what I saw?” asked Brownie. 

Suddenly, without warning, a great fish 
catapulted himself out of the water, only a few 
yards from the boat. Twice he shook himself 
in the air as his great tail flailed the water. 
The spinner jangled in his mouth. Little Joe 
held the line solidly against him. Once again 
the battle went on below the water. Again the 
monster hurled his three-foot length into the 
air, and again the angler held the line taut. 
The reel screamed shrilly as the fish sped ir- 
resistibly away from the boat. Little Joe grad- 
ually slowed him down, and drew him remorse- 
lessly back to the boat. The battle continued 
—slow, steady pressure against magnificent 
power. Eventually, the huge fish became 
weary. Little Joe drew him gently alongside 
the boat, and holding the reel ever so gently, 
slipped the gaff under him. The weary tiger 
rolled over onto his side. Without warning, he 
gave one last lurch, the hook dropped from his 
lip, and he swept slowly and majestically away 
from the waiting gaff. 

Little Joe was stunned. He dropped the 
gaff and his rod in the bottom of the boat and 
buried his face in his hands. Bill opened his 
mouth to say something, but he closed it again. 
Slim put away his line, and both boats began to 
move toward the pier. 

Brownie put away all the tackle, while Bill 
put the chains on. Little Joe was completely 
worthless: the cold, the rain that he had suf- 
fered seemed to descend upon him all at once, 
and he was a sick little man. 

Slim and Brownie packed the dunnage into 
the car. Bill prepared to go. He turned to 
Little Joe: “You sit up here in the front seat 
where you'll be near the heater.” He wrapped 
the little man in blankets and lifted him bodily 
into the seat. 


